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CURRENT COMMENT. 


PRESIDING over the deliberations of the United States 
Senate is a soporific occupation, and since it must be 
carried on in the enervating climate of Washington, it 
might reasonably be expected to addle one’s brains. Per- 
haps this accounts for the quality of Vice-President 
Coolidge’s remarks at Chicago last week concerning pros- 
perity, religion and the misuse of money. He is reported 
to have said that “the people have too much money.” We 
had not noticed this; but we might remark that if they 
have, the Government is doing its best to relieve them of 
any great surplus. “Good living never has been so high, 
nor bad living so low as it is to-day.” Not knowing what 
that means, we can not contradict it. But what follows is 
the prize and banner exhibit of platitude. “The cure, of 
course, is religion, embodying in conduct the spirit of 
Christ.” We do not dispute this statement; indeed, we 
heartily concur in it. We merely observe, and with some 
indignation, that it is a little unbecoming for a profes- 
sional politician and officeholder of Mr. Coolidge’s type 
to have overmuch to say about the spirit of Christ, espe- 
cially in public. We are not over squeamish, we hope, and 
not pious enough to hurt; but citing the spirit of Christ 
for electioneering purposes is a bit too thick for our 
stomach. 


By way of reassuring Mr. Coolidge against the Spectre 
of too much prosperity, which he appears to see as the 
curse of the country, we may bring forward Mr. Frank 
Bailey of the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, who 
says plainly that taxation, the world over, has risen to a 
point where we are in a way to be working for the Gov- 
ernment exclusively. We think that Mr. Bailey’s view 
will be more generally appreciated for its common sense 
than Mr. Coolidge’s. Mr. Bailey is not reported as recom- 
mending the spirit of Christ. Instead, he observed that 
“our Government faces a deficit of $650 million, and in- 
stead of reducing expenses, is groping for more taxes,” 
and then inquires most pertinently, “Is all this money well 
spent?” If Mr. Coolidge had met this question and dealt 
with it explicitly, we think the country would have cheer- 
fully excused him from exhortations to infuse the spirit 
of Christ into personal conduct. “Even to the unthought- 
ful, it is extremely important for rising governmental ex- 
penditures to stop and stop quick,” says Mr. Bailey. Quite 
so. We feel sure that practically the entire citizenry is 
with us when we say that we should be glad to hear more 
about this matter of governmental expenditure from Mr. 
Coolidge and his ilk, and less about religion. 


15 cENT's 


SPEAKING of religion, the Archbishop of York delivered 
what is called in some quarters a “searchin’ discourse” to 
the Church Congress lately held at Sheffield. He took 
the Established Church pretty boldly to task, and spoke as 
a good prophet. Speaking of the present problem of or- 
ganized Christianity, he said, “Men want a true religion 
as never before; that is its hope. They do not find it in 
the church; that is its trouble. To put the matter bluntly, 
religion attracts, the church repels.’ There seems to be 
no doubt of this. The Archbishop finds the church’s fail- 
ure in its unspirituality, its idolatries, divisions, dullness 
and want of contact with reality; and he declares that in 
order to regain its power it must evangelize itself, experi- 
ence an organic change of heart, and concentrate upon 
the supreme end of all religion. This is very fine and all 
very true, and one honours the Archbishop for thus clear- 
ing his conscience. Nevertheless, one wishes that he had 
brought his discourse down to some more specific con- 
clusions; one wishes, for example, that he had discussed 
the attitude of the church and its ministers towards the 
war. 


For our part, we are pretty certain that the church in Eng- 
land, and America as well, is not likely to reach “the men 
and women, especially the younger men and women, who 
eagerly desire a spiritual religion and yet stand apart from 
the church,” until it undergoes some pretty severe self- 
imposed penance for the part it played lately in the 
unworthy service of the State. After all, is it not the most 
natural thing in the world for really religious men and 
women to doubt whether a church managed by the same 
bishops and ministers who urged them to murder, arson 
and rapine in the name of Jesus, is trustworthy? We do 
not think it is; frankly, we should have no confidence 
whatever in its interpretations of religion. We have not 
yet seen the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, or any 
representative men of the American churches, standing in 
the sackcloth and ashes of repentance for their treason to 
religion and their dishonour of the great and gentle 
prophet of Nazareth. When we do, we shall conclude that 
the church means business, and we shall act accordingly; 
so too, we fancy, will many of those whose aloofness the 
Archbishop deplores. Until then, we shall read deliver- 
ances like the Archbishop’s with interest and hope, but not 
with conviction. 


THERE is a mess of minor magnitude in railway-circles 
because the Railway Labour Board holds that the theory 
of a “living wage” is untenable, saying that if carried to 
its logical conclusion, it “would wreck every railway in 
the United States, and if extended to other industries, 
would carry them into communistic ruin.” Our motives 
are probably not the same as those of the Labour Board, 
but we heartily endorse its judgment. What the mischief 
is a living wage, and who can determine it, and how? At 
present it is determined by computing a budget for an 
“average family” of five persons, and the term is well 
characterized in the Board’s opinion, “a bit of mellifluous 
phraseology.” A labourer is entitled, broadly speaking, to 
all the wages that he can get; and the only right method 
of determining wages is the natural method. Put the nat- 
ural resources of the country in free competition with 
industry in the labour-market, and the wage-problem 
would disappear. Industry then would have to pay as 
much for a man’s labour as he could make by going out 
and “labouring the earth,” as Mr. Jefferson called it, for 
himself; and thus there would be a constant natural regu- 
lation of wages, The theory of the “living wage” is sim- 
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ply a device made to distract attention from the theory of 
natural wage, and we are glad that the Labour Board, 
from whatever motive, has given it a jolt. 


Tue National Council of Catholic Women has announced 
that it will fight the proposed legislation establishing com- 
plete legal equality between women and men, which is 
being sponsored by the National Woman’s party. This 
opposition to legal equality is based on the belief that it 
would endanger the present rights and privileges enjoyed 
by married women, and also the existing laws for the pro- 
tection of women in industry; that it would endanger the 
wife’s legal claim to support by her husband and possibly 
relieve delinquent husbands of the statutory obligation to 
return to their families and the performance of family 
obligations; also, that it would tend to jeopardize mothers’ 
pensions, and that it menaces the stability of the home. 
This is a long list of objections and, we think, a somewhat 
doubtful one. One wishes, too, that these Catholic ladies 
had frankly said: “We wish to retain certain privileges 
which we now enjoy; therefore we reject this proposed 
legislation, because it is not fair to ask for full legal 
equality with men and a number of special privileges on 
top of that.” That would have been a fair-minded attitude, 
which one could understand and respect. Instead the 
Council of Catholic Women has only made itself appear 
a little less courageous than its opponents of the Woman’s 
party, who frankly stand for both privileges and rights 
but who are ready to brave the chance of losing the one 
in order to get the other. 


For ourselves, we are all for giving women complete legal 
equality with men; first because it is fair; secondly because 
we cherish the somewhat forlorn hope that when they 
have got it they will wake up to the fact that the advan- 
tages which men enjoy under a predatory economic and 
political system are nothing to warrant any great amount 
of rejoicing. We say “forlorn hope’ because the eager 
readiness of the Woman’s party to hold on to the legal 
discriminations in favour of women while doing away 
with the legal discriminations against them, is dishearten- 
ing. It gives one the uncomfortable suspicion that once 
having got equal rights they will bend their energies 
towards increasing their privileges; and to our way of 
thinking, a world where women have the upper hand of 
men offers no more assurance of a good and amiable life 
than one where men have the upper hand of women. We 
are not for men, but neither are we for women; we are 
for human beings. If the Woman’s party would throw 
out even a little encouragement in the way of assurance 
that the privileges they demand are to be regarded merely 
as a temporary safeguard for their sex, while they turn 
to and help to establish human rights, one might be moved 
to lend them a helping hand with their present crusade; 
but so far as we know there has been no such assurance 
forthcoming, nor any hint of it. 


WHILE we are on this subject we feel moved to say a few 
words about the solicitude for the American home that 
is shown by the National Council of Catholic Women. 
According to a spokesman of this organization, the clause 
permitting a married woman to retain her maiden name 
and choice of domicile is a menace to the stability of the 
home. We think this is a bit overdone; but even if it 
were not, we should still be of opinion that these demands 
are eminently fair. We can not see that either party to 
the marriage-contract should enjoy the right of deciding 
where the other should live. If the two can not agree 
upon a domicile, then there is nothing for them to do, 
as we see it, but to live separately. The idea that one 
human being should be legally empowered to coerce an- 
other is contrary to justice; and any institution that has 
to be perpetuated at the expense of justice is not, in our 
opinion, worth perpetuating. Nor can we see that it is 
more just to expect a woman to sacrifice her name when 
she marries than it would be to expect the same sacrifice 
from a man. We suspect, however, that these considera- 
tions are superficial. The home is a pretty well established 
institution. It has persisted during the long period of 


man’s sojourn upon earth, against economic obstacles 
beside which the so-called “menace” of equal rights seems 
absurdly trivial; and this is because it has its roots not in 
laws, either of State or church, but in the instinct of man- 
kind. 


THERE seems to be a general superstition that people 
who have once enjoyed the privilege of exploiting the 
labour of their fellows, and themselves have neither toiled 
nor spun, have somehow a valid claim to be supported in 
the style to which they are accustomed. This is evident, 
for instance, in the case of deposed monarchs, who, if 
they escape beheading at the hands of their people, are 
likely to be generously supported by them; as though, 
through having battened upon their people for so long, 
they had thereby earned the right to continue to batten 
upon them. After every revolution a great amount of 
sympathy is lavished upon the dislodged privilegees who 
are forced to turn to and earn an honest living. We have 
lately seen something of this sort of thing in press-dis- 
patches from Paris telling how titled Russians have been 
forced to become taxi-drivers or to take jobs in dress- 
makers’ shops. It would be more reasonable, it seems to 
us, for these aristocrats and their sympathizers to recog- 
nize that they had a good steal while it lasted, and a long 
steal; that it was a bit unfortunate, perhaps, that the deluge 
should come during their lifetime, but that it was bound 
to come sometime, and therefore might as well be taken 
philosophically. We do not doubt that these people deserve 
sympathy; but we think they deserve it not because they 
are no longer able to appropriate the labour of others but 
because, never having been taught to be useful, they find 
themselves handicapped in competition with people who 
are better schooled in the business of looking out for them- 
selves. 


In the London Daily Herald Mr. R. W. Outhwaite has 
printed the text of a curious “colonial agreement,” which 
those inveterate secret-treaty brokers, Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr. Asquith, were negotiating with members of the 
German Government shortly before the war. The agree- 
ment received some sporadic publicity in this country in 
1916, but the full text is now available in England for 
the first time. Under the arrangement England was to 
give her tacit consent to the Berlin-Bagdad railway, Brit- 
ish and German capital was to be used conjointly in 
developing trade-routes along the Tigris and on the Per- 
sian Gulf, and British and German interests were to 
exploit together the oil-fields of Mesopotamia. A clause 
also provided for a German-French agreement whereby 
French capital would have a free hand in the building 
of railways in Southern Syria and Palestine. It is notable 
that the negotiators left no opening for Russia to get any 
of the swag out of this amiable division, which flung 
Germany across Russia’s path to the coveted Dardanelles, 
and Mr. Outhwaite sees in this a possible explanation of 
the devious tactics of the Russian military leaders in 
rushing through a full mobilization, in the face of their 
repeated pacificatory assurances, in the pregnant mid- 
summer days of 1914. Mr. Outhwaite’s inference seems 
sound enough. 


Cynics will wonder whether the distinguished British 
statesmen were double-crossing their Russian allies or 
were merely seeking to lull the German Government into 
a false sense of security. One can, of course, only make 
a guess at such a matter, but in our opinion these 
harassed politicians were not deliberately engaged in 
double-dealing. The situation was growing desperate. 
They were so enmeshed in their own network of lies and 
chicanery and deceptions that they felt impelled to yield to 
the German insistence upon a new dicker, even if the 
terms violated the secret deals they had already negotiated 
elsewhere. A blunt refusal to Germany would have 
amounted to a confession of the other secret arrange- 
ments, and obviously that would have led to grave com- 
plications. On the other hand, an arrangement with Ger- 
many would be an affront to the Tsar, unless it could be 
concealed under the usual convenient lies. So, in an 
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atmosphere of greed and fear, these trembling intriguers 
essayed an interval of safety by playing both ends against 
the middle. 


Mr. OuTHwalte’s researches show that the Anglo-German 
representatives had finally closed on their terms, and the 
arrangement was to be crowned with the formality of a 
treaty. This would have marked a severe check for 
Russia, but it would have offered to Germany a handsome 
co-partnership in the scheme of Near East imperialism, 
With this happy prospect before them the German states- 
men, unless they were assured that the whole thing was 
a mere blind, had every reason to keep the peace. The 
Russian statesmen had considerable reason to make 
trouble. On the other hand, while Messrs. Asquith and 
Grey were conducting these negotiations they were also 
binding themselves more closely with military commit- 
ments to both Russia and France. On 12 May, 1914, the 
Russian ambassador at London wrote home that Sir 
Edward Grey had announced to him “the beginning of 
a phase of closer rapprochement to France.” Four days 
later the ambassador wrote that Sir Edward was ready 
for a closer Russo-British naval agreement, for which the 
Russian go-between was to be the naval attaché at the 
Embassy, who was chosen for this task because “‘the 
arrival of more prominent Russian naval officers in Lon- 
don would surely become known and might lead to unde- 
sirable comments.” In other words, Sir Edward had to 
be as careful to deceive the German Government in this 
as he was to deceive the Russian Government about his 
German agreement. 


Tren weeks later the ticker in the House of Commons 
announced the mobilization of the Russian army and navy. 
It was appropriate that Sir Edward should crown his 
arduous career of mendacity with a war-speech in the 
House in which the dominant theme was “honour.” He 
carried the parliamentary gentlemen to a pitch of almost 
delirious enthusiasm by his plea to draw Excalibur in 
defence of the treaty-obligations to Belgium and the gen- 
erous and wholly disinterested friendship for heroic 
France. When he ceased, Tories and Liberals embraced 
one another in a wave of patriotic emotion, and in the 
name of Ireland Mr. John Redmond solemnly kissed the 
sacred emblem of the symbolic double cross. Well, well, 
there’s nothing like a thumping big lie on occasion. The 
fires of those brave days are now ashes, and, a few months 
back, in a discussion in the Commons, Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, the Government leader, remarked casually, “If 
our obligations had been known and definite, it is at least 
possible, and I think probable, that war would have been 
avoided in 1914.” So much for that. We note cheerfully 
that Mr. Asquith and Viscount Grey are again contesting 
for office against other politicians whose moral likeness 
to them is that of peas in the same pod. 


Tue French Minister of Finance remarked the other day 
that it was not the ordinary budget, but the “recoverable 
expenditures” of France that caused him anguish; and 
indeed one can easily understand his feeling of disquietude. 
The deficit-in-ordinary for the year comes to a mere four 
billion francs, while the additional amount which is to be 
raised, spent and charged up against Germany is more 
than two and one-half times as great. According to M. 
Poincaré, the sum-total of recoverable expenditures to date 
is ninety billions of francs, half of which has been spent, 
he says, in the devastated area. However, Mr. Robert 
Dell tells us, in an interesting article in the New States- 
man, that “the highest serious estimate [by M. René 
Pupin] of the material loss in the devastated region” is 
about forty billion francs. 


IF forty-five billions of francs have been expended in the 
reparation of damages amounting to forty billions, the north 
of France should be by now in the pink of condition, 
but Mr. Dell tells us that the work of reconstruction is 
not half completed. Naturally, then, one is moved to in- 
quire where the money has gone. Mr. Dell’s answer is 
that some of the lost billions have been expended in the 
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equipping of the Polish army, and perhaps in other similar 
adventures in Central and Eastern Europe, while the bal- 
ance has been devoted to the enrichment of a set of 
marvellously efficient grafters in France. The German 
Government was prevented from restoring the devastated 
region, as it offered to do, and the promise that Ger- 
many would foot the bill was used to inveigle out of the 
French people a series of huge loans, which have been 
expended with lavish extravagance and limited result. 
Such seems to be the story of the re-devastation of France 
by the greatest enemies of the French people—who are 
not, needless to say, the Germans. 


Many of the good people of France will be outraged at 
the introduction, in the French Senate, of a bill pro- 
viding for the partial compensation, at public expense, of 
the French holders of Russian bonds. At first glunce the 
proposal may seem novel, as well as preposterous, and yet 
it is exactly in line with the policy of all imperial Govern- 
ments, our own included. Commonly the purchaser of 
foreign bonds is not indemnified out of the public treas- 
ury; instead he is protected and insured against loss by 
the maintenance, always at public expense, of an elaborate 
diplomatic and military establishment. The difference be- 
tween the proposed compensation of French investors in 
Russia, and the actual protection of American investors 
in Santo Domingo is that, in the first instance, the tax- 
payers have not yet been called upon for a settlement of 
the account. 


A RELIGIOUS sect known as the Akalis, in the neighbour- 
hood of Amritsar, India, recently undertook, with the full 
approval of the native population, the purification of cer- 
tain Sikh shrines which had been under the management 
of hereditary trustees who had fallen into evil ways. The 
efficacy of court-processes to redeem the shrines was ad- 
mittedly doubtful in that domain of British justice, so the 
Akalis set about occupying the shrines, but without vio- 
lence, for their creed embraces non-resistance. Each day 
one hundred of them, crowned with garlands and chanting 
religious songs, would march toward the shrines, and each 
day, at a certain bridge, they would be met by the police 
of the British Raj, who, in the interests of law and order, 
would beat the whole company insensible with brass-shod 
poles and leave them lying by the roadside. The next 
day a new contingent of 100 volunteers would go through 
the same performance. When the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian witnessed the affair, it had been re- 
peated for ten days, and for all we know it is still a matter 
of daily routine. 


THE English correspondent of the respected Guardian 
marvelled greatly at this absurd persistence. He noted 
that the matter was creating no little excitement in the 
district, and scarcely increasing the general affection for 
the white overlords. He conceded with honest amazement 
that not even the educated Indians he met were inclined 
to defend the part played by the police, and that the Mo- 
hammedans and Hindus seemed to be in full sympathy 
with the Sikhs. As for the submerged majority, the cor- 
respondent exclaims tragically, “any appeal to religion, 
however unreasonable, carries such a terrible weight in 
this country, especially among the lower classes.’ Appar- 
ently the problems of imperial control are simpler among 
peoples who wear their religion on their sleeves, in the 
approved Anglo-Saxon manner. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


IN A PECKSNIFFIAN SENSE. 

Ir there had been a single competent heckler left alive 
in the city of Boston, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes 
certainly could not have gotten through his recent 
speech at Symphony Hall without the loss of a good 
deal of political skin. In the course of this speech, 
which was delivered in support of Senator Lodge’s 
candidacy for re-election to the so-called Upper House, 
the honourable Secretary reviewed the foreign rela- 
tions of Mr. Harding’s Government, and in so doing 
he laid himself open to a devastating interpellation 
from the gallery. However, needless to say, the attack 
did not come off. 

Now that the campaign has been decently buried, 
Mr. Hughes’s discourse should perhaps be interred 
with its bones; but since our own interest in foreign 
affairs did not expire on election-day, we are tempted 
to raise, even now, a few of the questions which 
might have been brought forward at Boston. 

In the first place, we should like to ask Mr. 
Hughes how he can expect us to regard as anything 
less than preposterous a discussion of European- 
American relations which makes no mention of the 
tariff or the Allied debts. A direct settlement with 
the Central Powers was indeed to be preferred to the 
involutions of the treaty of Versailles and the League, 
and yet it can not properly be said that the Admin- 
istration has made peace. The tariff-law amounts, in 
fact, to a new declaration of war. Whatever may be 
the other factors in the situation, normal economic inter- 
course with Europe can not possibly be restored until 
this blockade is lifted. The maintenance of claims 
against the Allies, which must be’ paid in goods if they 
are ever paid at all, is of course wholly inconsistent with 
protectionism, and in this respect the attitude of the 
Administration towards the Allies closely resembles 
that of the French Government towards Germany. In 
France, as in America, the thing that is actually 
operating is the artificial check upon imports; in both 
cases, however, the potential artificial stimulus to 
importation remains as a factor of uncertainty and 
a source of perpetual economic disturbance. However, 
it appears that in the view of Mr. Hughes, these 
little matters are quite irrelevant to any discussion of 
foreign policy. 

When we come to the question of relations with 
the countries of Asia and Latin America, the Secre- 
tary’s account gains nothing in the way of clarity or 
completeness. He says that at the Washington con- 
ference, provision was made to enable the Chinese 
Government to increase its revenues, but he forgets 
to add that the American Government has given ardent 
support to the attempts of American bankers to nego- 
tiate a Chinese loan, set up a financial protectorate, 
and skim off the revenues aforementioned. He tells 
us that the conference made “the open door” some- 
thing more than a motto, but he fails to mention the 
fact that the attempt of the Chinese to open the door 
ever so little, by ousting the old Tsarist concession- 
aires, has been steadily opposed by the American 
Government—as appears most clearly in a note to the 
Chinese Government made public on the very day of 
Mr. Hughes’s speech, in which the American State De- 
partment expresses the greatest solicitude for the in- 
terests of the stockholders of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, a Russo-Chinese enterprise. 

In the matter of the Near East, and of the mandates 
in general, Mr. Hughes makes a fair enough showing, 


with his protest against exclusive spheres of influence 
—until one remembers that when the American Gov- 
ernment came down to cases in the matter of the oil- 
helds of Mesopotamia, what it really wanted was not 
economic freedom, or anything resembling it, but a 
share in monopoly-rights for its own sea-going mon- 
opolists. 

When he reaches the question of Pan-American 
policy, our Secretary becomes softly sentimental. He 
refers to “the high-minded and unselfish efforts of 
General Enoch H. Crowder”—as a result of which 
the Cuban Government has been persuaded, after 
months of resistance, to come into the American market 
for a loan of $50 million. He says that peace has 
been maintained between Panama and Costa Rica; but 
he does not explain that the American Government 
forced Panama to submit to an arbiter’s decision, 
against which the Government of Panama desired 
to take an appeal. He tells how the representatives 
of Chile and Peru were brought together “in the 
friendly atmosphere of Washington,” for the settle- 
ment of the Tacna-Arica controversy, but he takes 
no notice of the absence of any representative of 
Bolivia, the weakest party to the dispute; naturally, 
too, he does not allude to the source of the State 
Department’s interest in this affair—that is, to the 
American loans now under negotiation or recently 
granted to each of the three Governments concerned. 

From Mexico, the Secretary wants the assurance 
that there will be no resort to confiscation; but he does 
not define the term, and the American concessionaires 
have never done so; a short time ago, they were mak- 
ing almost as much fuss about taxes as they ever 
made about article twenty-seven of the Mexican Con- 
stitution. The Governments of Central America, we 
learn, have been invited to plan a tribunal for the 
settlement of international disputes, but the Govern- 
ment at Washington still maintains troops in Nica- 
ragua, and holds on to certain special rights, the 
acquisition of which led to the dissolution, in Mr. 
Wilson’s day, of the Central American Court of 
Justice. 

The Administration is arranging for the withdrawal 
of the military Government from Santo Domingo, 
but when this Government withdraws it will leave 
behind a financial dictator whose official life and 
power are insured by a loan of six and a half million 
dollars. “In Haiti,” says Mr. Hughes, “we have not 
been able as yet to arrange for the withdrawal of 
our forces [the negotiations for the pending loan of $40 
million have not been completed] but . . . we are 
devoting ourselves with the utmost care and with- 
out the slightest ulterior motive to the improvement of 
conditions’—and so on, and so on. 

As nearly as we can size up the situation, the foreign 
policy of the Administration, as so ably and incom- 
pletely expounded by Mr. Hughes, has been framed 
to serve the interests of two comparatively smal 
groups of our fellow-citizens—those who want a 
privileged market at home and those who want a 
privileged field of investment abroad. Where the 
Government deals with highly developed countries, 
it is primarily protectionist; where it deals with back- 
ward peoples, it is primarily imperialist. We have 
not yet seen any statistics dealing wth the importation 
of goods since the enactment of the tariff, but we 
happen to have before us some very interesting esti- 
mates of the amount of capital exported under the 
imperial regime. In an article on “The New Normal 
in Foreign Trade,” which appears in the Political 
Science Quarterly for September, Professor H. R. 
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Mussey quotes the Federal Reserve Board to the 
effect that the net export of American capital in all 
forms during the years 1919 and 1920 was about 
$810 million. Professor Mussey himself estimates 
the net outflow for 1921 at $500 million at least. 
Continuing, he says, “ foreign issues publicly 
advertised in New York during the last quarter of 
1921 totalled $208 million and during the first quarter 
of 1922, $283 million. The total for the six months 
ending with March, 1922, was thus well in excess of 
the total new foreign offerings of the entire year 1919 
($436 million) and almost equal to the $506 million 
of 1920.” 

He then quotes in part as follows from an announc- 
ment issued in March by Mr. Hughes’s Department 
of State: 

At a conference held last summer between the President, 
certain members of the Cabinet and a number of investment- 
bankers, the interest of the Government in the public flotation 
of issues of foreign bonds in the American market was in- 
formally discussed and the desire of the Government to be 
duly and adequately informed regarding such transactions 
before their consummation, so that it might express itself re- 


garding them if that should be requested or seem desirable, 
was fully explained. 


Commenting on this announcement, the Journal of 
Commerce (as quoted by Professor Mussey) said that 
the Administration favoured the purchase of foreign 
securities by Americans, and would hereafter virtu- 
ally visé all loans of importance. As we have 
attempted to show, this partnership of the Govern- 
ment and the investor has lead up naturally, in extreme 
cases, to the sending of the marines and the establish- 
ment of financial dictatorships in the interest of the 
American bondholder. 

The promotion of the exportation of capital and 
the discouragement of the importation of goods are, 
then, the characteristic features of a foreign policy 
which Mr. Hughes says is not partisan, but American. 
We agree with him that this policy is not partisan 
in any political sense ; it consists simply in an extension 
of the imperialism and the protectionism of the Demo- 
crats ; it is as American as the Democratic and Repub- 
lican leaders, as American as the Government itself. 
Yet we have a notion that if all the Americans who 
want cheap capital to work with and cheap goods to 
consume, should ever come to understand what im- 
perialism and protectionism mean in terms of daily 
life, this American policy that we have been talking 
about would come to be the policy of a very small 
party indeed. 


FOR GOD AND KEROSENE. 


WE have before us a copy of a letter marked “urgent” 
which is being sent, by an organization calling itself 
the American Committee for the Independence of 
Armenia, to American clergymen, requesting them to 
have their congregations petition the President, Secre- 
tary Hughes and Congress, in connexion with the 
approaching Near East settlement, to take action “to 
effectuate the freedom of Armenia.” The committee 
is officered by such eminent humanitarians as Mr. 
James W. Gerard, Mr. Alton B. Parker, Mr. Elihu 
Root, Senator Lodge, President Eliot, President 
Hibben, and inconspicuously, Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge 
who apparently wishes to make Armenia as safe for 
democracy as Bisbee, Arizona. These Christian 
gentlemen are obviously disquieted lest our former 
allies and associates accede to some territorial ar- 
rangement whereby Armenians are likely to be 
deported or even murdered by the terrible Turks. 
Incidentally, their pious plea is reinforced by a neat 


little enclosure from the pen of Mr. Gerard setting 
forth an historical background of sorts to the present 
situation, and in a foot-note modestly admitting that 
Armenia has fertile valleys, large mineral resources, 
and a great oil-belt 220 miles long. 

As a result of this appealing recital, we have no 
doubt that many good people are conscientiously writ- 
ing to President Harding and Mr. Hughes, demanding 
that they take steps to salvage this unfortunate 
country. We are sure that the good people who put 
themselves to this trouble are unaware of the con- 
venient omissions, most conspicuous and extraor- 
dinary, omissions indeed, in the narrative of Mr. 
Gerard and his humane associates. 

For the past half century, as Mr. Gerard forgets to 
state, what is loosely called Armenia has been divided 
into two parts. The larger territory with the smaller 
population was included in the Turkish Empire. The 
more thickly settled portion, including the mineral 
wealth and the famous oil-belt, was in the territory 
of the Russian Tsar. The Turks, with their racial 
and political animosity towards the Armenians, occa- 
sionally perpetrated outrages against the Armenians 
in the Turkish vilayets, and the Russian Government, 
which had no great love for its Armenian subjects, 
sometimes closed its eyes amiably while armed Turks 
pulled off an outrage against the Armenians in Rus- 
sian territory. 

The idea of a united, “independent” Armenia was 
adopted in the treaty of Sévres—which, it will be 
remembered, was signed but never ratified—and re- 
ceived its final quietus in the recent Turkish 
victory. Under the treaty four Turkish vilayets, of 
nebulous boundaries, portions of them predominantly 
Turkish in population, were to be included in the 
greater Armenia. This arrangement was not dictated 
altogether by altruism, for the Great Powers manipu- 
lated into the agreement certain reservations about the 
mineral and oil-lands which promised well for their 
plump citizens who were interested in such things. 
To our Mr. Wilson, in view of his extensive misin- 
formation on the ethnics and geography of the Near 
East, was accorded the delicate task of fixing the 
boundaries of this Armenian Free State, and, as we 
recall, he appropriately selected a former New York 
real estater to do the job for him, There was talk 
of an American mandate for Armenia. 

Meanwhile, in May, 1918, the forehanded Armen- 
ians in Russia had taken advantage of the confu- 
sion in that country to declare their independence, and 
to set up a respectable “White” Government with a 
distinct Russian landlordly tinge, which we believe 
was promptly recognized by our Government. When, 
two years later, the signing of the treaty of Sevres 
seemed to give Armenia a large slice of Turkish 
territory, this “White” Government secured arms 
from Mr, Winston Churchill or some one and set forth 
with an army of 34,000 men to conquer the allotted 
provinces. This adventure did not turn out very 
happily. By November, 1920, the Turks had smashed 
the Armenian armies and were overrunning a large 
part of Russian Armenia, and the “White” Govern- 
ment was compelled to sign a treaty renouncing its 
claim to the Turkish vilayets. 

During this time the “White” Government was 
of course sending out constant S. O. S. calls to the 
League of Nations and to America. Lord Robert 
Cecil and his colleagues in the League wept sympa- 
thetically and copiously over the plight of their unfor- 
tunate fellow-Christians, and tender-hearted Ameri- 
cans contributed money to relief-organizations, but 
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such attentions helped not at all in driving out the 
Turks. The Armenian people seem to have grown 
heartily weary of all this storm and strife. At any rate, 
apparently with some little assistance from the North, 
they chased the Government over the border and set 
up a Soviet Government, which announced that it 
would take out membership in the Russian Federa- 
tion. The terrible Mr. Lenin deigned to glance south- 
ward for a brief period and peremptorily ordered the 
Turks to quit, and Trotzky moved some of his Red 
soldiers down into the oil-country. Thereupon the 
Turks immediately decided that the climate to the 
south would be more healthful for their constitutions, 
and moved out. Since that time we have not heard 
ot any Turkish massacres in Armenian territory on 
either side of the Russo-Turkish border, probably 
because Kemal Pasha has every reason to respect the 
big Red policeman who lives so close at hand. 

Now the point of all this is that for some two 
years Armenia, or at least the Armenia that is not 
still in the realm of myth and doubt, the Armenia of 
the minerals and the oil, has been an autonomous State 
within the Russian Soviet Federation. It has its 
own home-brew of Government; for the first time in 
recent history it is permitted to conduct its affairs 
in its own language; and through the good offices of 
Mr. Lenin it has peaceably incorporated within its 
boundaries some of the valuable land formerly con- 
sidered part of Azerbaijan, and received from 
Russia some farm-machinery and gold roubles. We 
are assured by a reliable American correspondent 
who visited the country not long ago, that its affairs 
are being conducted .by earnest men of unusually high 
quality, and that the people, save for some former large 
landholders who hold firmly to the old Marxian doc- 
trine of economic determinism, are seemingly con- 
tented and happy under the new dispensation. There 
is no reason to believe that they have the least desire 
to change their present brand of independence for 
that, let us say, reluctantly enjoyed by the Christians 
of the Philippines or of Haiti. 

As we say, this Soviet Armenia is the outstanding 
fact in the situation. It is a highly accomplished fact. 
It is, as Grover Cleveland might say, a condition, not 
a theory. Yet in the pastoral letter of Mr. Gerard 
and his associates we can find no hint or suggestion that 
Armenia now or ever has adopted a Soviet Govern- 
ment and has formerly allied itself with Moscow. 
Perhaps these pious gentlemen have not yet heard the 
news. Perhaps they take the view that it is one of 
those matters one simply does not refer to. Perhaps 
they assume it is not worth mentioning. Yet it is 
clearly a fact that must sooner or later be faced, 
otherwise the proposed adventure of our Government 
in setting out to free Armenia would be as Quixotic 
as that of the valiant knight who set forth in full 
panoply to rescue from a wicked dragon a princess 
who had been rescued long before and for two years 
had been contentedly married. 

In the circumstances we suspect that the task of 
effectuating the “freedom” of Armenia will be diffi- 
cult. Mr. Gerard and his associates unfortunately 
give no hint of what they expect our Government to 
do, but obviously as a first step Mr. Harding will 
have to declare war against Russia. Probably as a 
next step he will have to declare war against Armenia. 
Yes, we suspect the unfortunate Armenians have 
become so infused with noxious ideas that they will 
be disinclined to exchange their present status for the 
brand of law and order which Mr. Cleveland H. 
Dodge’s lieutenants have made famous at Bisbee. They 
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will not be saved without a struggle. To rescue them 
against their will, Mr. Harding would have to go a 
long way over a road strewn with morose debtors and 
resounding with much derisive laughter. 

Yet in a way we might have co-operation, As Mr. 
Gerard, or perhaps it was Mr. Dodge, remarked in 
that unobtrusive foot-note, there are those 220 miles of 
oil-fields in Armenia, said to be richer than the fields 
of Mesopotamia. Surely Mr. Bonar Law’s Govern- 
ment and M. Poincaré’s Government would agree 
with American right thinkers that it is a shame to 
leave all that good fuel to the unprofitable uses of 
ignorant communists. They might be glad to join us 
at the coming conference in a solemn declaration for 
an Armenian Free State; and we are confident that 
they would stand aside benevolently while we under- 
took the doubtful task of carving it out of the flesh 
of Red Russia. 


THE FUTURE OF THE WINDOW. 


TuE future of the window! Look, if you please, 
at the window before you; consider its history. 
Long ages passed ere men had the sense, or the 
forethought or the cunning—call it what you will— 
to cut a hole in the walls of their primitive dwell- 
ings and admit light. Up to the moment when 
some hardy rebel challenged the existing order of 
things and demanded more light than came through 
the smoke-outlet in the roof, there had never been 
a window. No scientist pottering in a laboratory; 
no architect fumbling for a new style; no engineer 
seeking a cheaper structural form by which to gain 
increased dividends for an owner; no reformer 
questing the trail of the microbe; none of these had 
anything to do with this immortal discovery. Man 
came to the point where he wanted a window; 
then he made one. 

From then on, windows have had their history. 
They have inspired great artists in stone and wood 
and glass and metal. Muntin and mullion in a 
thousand patterns have become part of the beauty 
that is architecture. High in choir and clerestory 
the glass-workers have written their immortal con- 
viction of the spiritual unity of all things; just as 
other men have denied it, for gold, in thousands 
upon thousands of dwelling-places where men, 
women and children live and work and sleep in 
rooms that have no windows at all. Ah, yes, the 
window has a history of such beauty and such 
sinister ugliness, that we may well look at it with a 
clearer eye. To-day, to be sure, it has sunk to the 
hideous end of standardized industry, and is mainly 
the sheer product of the sash- and door-mill. Fen- 
estration, as an ineluctable element in architecture, 
has gone the way of all things; price is its common 
denominator. 

But we now learn that considerations of efficiency 
are pushing certain great and influential corpora- 
tions to consider abolishing windows altogether; at 
least in many types of buildings. Their researches 
are leading us straight to the issue, Shall we have 
windows or shall we not? In fact, we may tell our 
readers in strict confidence, so as not to embarrass 
anybody, that a windowless building has already 
been designed, and its erection only awaits a little 
more courage on the part of the corporation that has 
become interested in this idea. 

One thinks of windows, in the first place, as effi- 
cient distributors of light. Nothing of the kind. 
Science has discovered that the eyes of all classes 
of workers are less injuriously affected in a room 
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where light is maintained at a constant luminosity 
by artificial means, than in a room where the light 
is dependent upon the whims and caprices of the 
sun and of the clouds, of the rains and mists. The 
facts are indisputable. Then, too, one naturally 
supposes that windows serve as efficient ventilators. 
Not at all. Science has discovered that they do 
nothing of the kind. It has proved beyond the 
peradventure of doubt that the opening of a window 
will not by any means supply a room with fresh 
air. Workers, congested in small quarters, whether 
over machines or desks, drowsing in the exhalations 
of their own lungs, can not be transformed into 
efficient mechanisms by the simple act of opening 
a window. Naturally, it was the question of human 
efficiency which set the scientists upon these par- 
ticular quests. Or, shall we say, it was the question 
which interested the employers of labour and there- 
fore caused them to set the scientists at work? In 
any case, the bald fact remains that only by a care- 
fully planned system of mechanical ventilation can 
any room be properly provided with fresh air. 
When the ancient smoke-outlet was transformed 
into a fire-place with a flue, it still served its simple 
purpose of carrying off the noxious oxides and of 
drawing in fresh air. Now that the flue no longer 
exists except as a passage from the furnace in the 
basement, ventilation has become a question of 
mechanism. 

Thirdly, there is the influence of the window upon 
heating. The window is subject to extravagant air- 
leakages. It permits the escape of fresh air that is 
pumped in for ventilation. It likewise wastes the 
hot air which is pumped in to raise the temperature, 
or which is warmed in the room. Thus, in both 
fresh air and warm air, the window steadily 
raises costs. The excess can be computed in pounds 
of coal, and thus in dollars and cents. It appears 
in the budget of operating-costs as a drain upon 
dividends. All of these things are annoying and 
troubling to those who are engaged in scuffiing for 
some new way by which buildings can be made to 
yield dividends in the face of steady and stealthy 
inroads by forces of which they are either unaware 
or which they only imperfectly understand. 

It is therefore becoming known that science has 
proved beyond dispute that a modern structure for 
housing workers can be more cheaply built and 
more cheaply operated if it has no windows what- 
ever. It would be better lighted, better heated, 
better ventilated, than the windowed building 
across the way. The workers within its walls could 
do more work than their less fortunate brethren 
in the antiquated structures which we have all 
along been building. Thus we are likely soon to be 
launched upon an adventure in architecture which 
may not be without its appeal. There is a beauty 
in plain surfaces of which we are at present wholly 
unaware. Perhaps the ancients, when they es- 
chewed windows and held to their massive pylons 
and unbroken walls, were wiser than they knew. 
Yet those of us who remember the advent of the 
sky-scraper and the promise held out by steel- 
skeleton construction, may see even more in this 
suggestion of abolishing windows. We may see in 
the end only an increasing congestion of workers, 
a speeding-up of the mechanisms upon which their 
work will be dependent, and the final absorption by 
an increase in land-values of every economic gain 
which the suppression of windows will momentarily 
contribute. We remember the old promise of lower 
rents, because of the greater cube of structure per- 
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missible on a square foot of land, and we do not 
need even to inquire how that promise has been 
kept. It is ever and always the same old story, and 
must so be—less building for more money. What 
is not eaten up by land-values is sucked away by 
business traffic, that institution which no longer 
exists save for the purpose of protecting the swollen 
capitalizations which now form the basis of our 
economic existence. 

Out of any window that looks forth upon the 
earth, where grass grows or trees take root or 
where man has ploughed and sown and reaped, we 
may see the inexorable truth. Yes, out of almost 
any window it may be seen—by those who have 
eyes) Lonsee: 


THE REST IS SILENCE. 

WE listen with bated breath to the last words of dying people. 
It is difficult to explain why this is so. Can we expect a 
revelation of truth from a brain disorganized by illness and 
agony? The dying man still belongs to this earth, he is still 
fettered by bonds of flesh, still weighted down by the burden 
of the body. If we were beings guided by an inexorable 
logic, we should declare that these last utterances are without 
value. But even though one accept this point of view in 
theory, one can not help pricking up one’s ears on hearing 
somebody tell about the “really remarkable and kind of 
prophetic” words which his graadaunt gave forth when her 
end was near. 

There is a popular theory that in his last moment the mor- 
ibund person sees his whole life spread out before him like 
a panorama. Probably the wish was father to the thought, and 
the theory was begotten by our yearning to understand the 
mystery of our own self. So we continue to hope even against 
reason that our dying relative or friend may let us share 
this moment of enlightenment and give us the meaning of 
life in an epigram, 

This yearning is eternal, in so far as such a word can be 
applied to the conceptions of fragile human beings. Posterity 
has again and again invented last words of dying heroes, so 
concise and pregnant that life—or death—never could have 
coined them. 

Christ in his last words gave us the real quintessence of 
his personality. So did Buddha. Pericles encompassed the 
meaning and value of his life in one sentence: “On account 
of me never an Athenian had to put on mourning.” Alcibi- 
ades on the night before his death dreamt that a courtesan 
was holding his head in her lap, and that he was wearing the 
dress of a courtesan himself. In myth and legend great men 
die in a way consistent with their lives and characters. This view 
is adopted by the poet, so that sometimes he puts into the 
mouth of the dying hero the very words of the accepted 
tradition: “Et tu, Brute? then fall, Cesar!” Faust condenses 
his yearning, sinning, suffering, divining into the words: 


“Im Vorgefiihl von solchem hohen Glick 
Geniess’ ich jetz den hichsten Augenblick.” 


Hamlet’s “the rest is silence,” abysmal, infinite, is one of 
those sentences which belong to Shakespeare alone. 

Some great men die silent, like Gustavus Adolphus, who was 
shot in a battle, or Wallenstein, who was murdered while 
sleeping. They were too busy to think of anything but power, 
ambition, and the necessity of the day, and so they died with- 
out a word. Aretino, the satyr of the Renaissance, could not 
have found, in dying, a bon mot more effective than the fact 
that he fell dead from his chair in the midst of revelry, an 
obscenity on his lips. 

Napoleon first gave himself the luxury of a solemn leave- 
taking, during which he talked like an actor: “I have done 
justice to all fundamental truths... . Be faithful to the 
glory we obtained!” etc. The apologia pro vita sua which was 
his occupation at St. Helena ended only with his conscious- 
ness. Then he became feverish, and calling up his generals, 
the old ones, not those of the later epoch, he cried: “Desaix, 
Massena, ah! . . . the moment is decisive . . . hurry up, 
push on, attack. . . . France in arms . . . at the head of 
the army...” No dramatist or poet could have done better. 

Frederick the Great worked until the very last minute. 
Two days before his death he commanded his secretaries to 
come at four o’clock in the morning, so that he should lose 
no time. His last words, spoken in French, were: La 
montagne est passée nous trons mieux (We have 
reached the top of the mountain, now it will go better). Who 
does not hear the echo of the Seven Years War? 
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When William I, on the day before his death, gave his last 
signature, he said: “I have no time to be tired.” These simple 
words are confirmed by the life that preceded them. Bismarck 
relates in his “Thoughts and Reminiscences” that he had 
orders to awake the old Emperor at any hour of the night 
if a quick decision was necessary. 

At the other pole is Nero’s “Qualis artifex pereo!” 
an artist dies in me!) 

When Louis XV heard in his agony one of the physidians 
saying: “If faut que le roi...” (The king must ...), he 
repeated in an irritated and threatening voice: “J) faut!” 
(He must!) Democrats will shrug their shoulders in con- 
tempt; monarchists will think that there is a certain grandeur 
in this assertion of etiquette in the face of death. 

From Louis XVI, on the scaffold came the cry: “Je meurs 
mnocent!” (I die innocent), and then a roll of drums drowned 
his words. Innocent! Poor man! The question was not: 
Innocent or guilty? It was: Weak or strong? A few years 
later Napoleon said at table: “If my poor uncle had shown 
more energy, everything might have been all right” A 
demonic joke, but a good one. 

It was Chamfort, the famous epigrammatist who said: “Je 
m’en vais enfin de ce monde ow il faut que le ceur se brise 
ou se bronze” (At last I leave this world where the heart 
must harden or break). 

Mazarin, with a last glance at his gallery of pictures, gave 
utterance to a very Italian thought: “Faut-il donc quitter tout 
cela?” (Must I really leave all this?) 

Liliencron, the German officer and poet, said: “Why do you 
leave me alone on the battlefield?”—a very German thought. 

St. Simon, one of the first theorists of socialism, said on 
his death-bed to his disciple Rodriques: “Do not forget that 
to perform great deeds one must be enthusiastic! My whole 
life sums up in this one idea: to secure for all human beings 
the most unrestricted development of their faculties !*—a 
noble sentiment which Karl Marx would have scorned as 
sentimental nonsense. 

Chesterfield’s last words are famous: “Give a chair to 
Mr. ” Here the trouble begins; some people say “Mr. 
Coningsby,” some say “Mr. Dayrolles,” but there may have 
been several callers, and the politeness of the accomplished 
gentleman shines all the more brilliantly if he had to 
repeat his thoughtful order. 

When Mirabeau is on his death-bed, a report of cannon 
is heard. He starts and exclaims, with grandiose pride: “Is 
this already the funeral of Achilles?” The next day, unable 
to articulate any longer, he writes the word “sleep” and dies. 
A few days after his death, in a restaurant of the Palais 
Royal, a waiter remarks: “It is fine weather, monsieur.” 
“Yes, my friend,” answers the gentleman, “very fine; but 
Mirabeau is dead.” 

Casanova, the famous adventurer, died in his bed, a death 
which was almost indecent for sucha character. His last words 
were: “Great God and you witnesses of my death, I have 
lived as a philosopher and I die as a Christian.” It is difficult 
to suppress a smile, but, after all, he would not have been a 
genuine son of the eighteenth century if he had not claimed 
for himself the name of a philosopher. 

Wieland, all his life a sceptic, recited in English: “To be or 
not to be, that is the question!” 

The legend has it that Goethe’s last words were: “More 
light!” Perhaps he would have said it at twenty, but surely 
not at eighty. In his high age he favoured Rembrandt’s 
chiaroscuro. “More light!” is stump rhetoric. The Goethe 
philologists have found out how it was. Goethe had the shades 
pulled up, so that the room was a little more cheerful, and 
he sat reclined in his chair. Then he said dreamingly: “Look 
at the beautiful woman’s head with the dark curls! What 
magnificent colours on the black background!” At the last 
he petted Otillia’s head (Otillia was his daughter-in-law) and 
said smilingly: “Come, daughter dear, and give me your little 
paw’—sweet dallying words in which this great spirit softly 
dissolves. 

There is one death which combines all elements of great- 
ness, that is the death of Socrates. He refused to flee, 
although it would have been easy. He drank the poison 
serenely. Then he said to his weeping friends: “What are you 
doing, men? I have heard that one ought to die quietly. So 
keep quiet and restrain yourselves!” But when the body was 
stiffening and some one touched him to see whether he were 
dead he lifted himself once more and said: “I owe a rooster 
to Asklepios; do not forget to sacrifice it!” The convalescents 
used to offer sacrifices to Asklepios, the god of health. But 
even in this death, impressive as it is, there is an element of 
pose. Socrates knew that he had to keep up a reputation, that 
his death ought to tally with his life. He knew that humanity 
was regarding him, doubtfully, anxiously, loweringly: How 
would he stand the test? 


(What 
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Nobody saw Cardinal Newman die. Two hours before his 
death he dismissed the attendants, saying: “I can meet my 
end alone.” This is what I call the grand manner, and every- 
thing else fades beside this attitude. It is superhuman, and 
my heart quails before its stern composure. The man who 
spoke these words knew that loneliness is the ineluctable law, 
the “distressing condition of the human race.” “Keiner kann 
keinem Gefahrte hier sein,” as a German poet says. 

The “last words” which I have quoted are all retrospective, 
but none of them shows a supernatural twelfth-hour inspira- 
tion. They are consistent, logical, the natural result of the 
individual life as it came to its end. They are of this earth, 
and how could they be anything else? Death is tragical, but 
at the same time trivial, and the cynic who called it “the most 
uninteresting event of life” was not so very wrong after all. 
To those who believe in the day of judgment and its terrific 
consequences, death certainly has great significance, but the 
agnostic will only shrug his shoulders. “T’ll see,” said a French 
lady, “whether the Lord gains at closer acquaintance.” 

Epwarp GOLDBECK. 


GETTING READY FOR THE NEXT WAR. 


A HUNDRED and thirty years ago William Pitt, with 
much dispatching of ultimatums and mobilizing 
of fleets, was trying to force Great Britain into 
a war on the question of Oczakov, for it was de- 
clared to be a vital matter for the future of the 
Empire whether that Black Sea port were under the 
rule of the Tsar or of the Sultan. The country, and 
even Parliament, refused to be interested or in- 
volved, and Pitt, seeing that he must relinquish 
Oczakov or office, stuck to office, withdrew his ulti- 
matums, and declared, “even with tears in his eyes, 
that it was the greatest mortification he had ever 
experienced.” So Oczakov became Russian; the 
Empire did not fall; and Fox jeered mercilessly at 
the Ministry in a speech which is still remembered 
though Oczakov is wellnigh forgotten. 

Now, in the middle of that crisis Joseph Ewart, 
British ambassador in Berlin, who was the chief 
inspirer of Pitt’s war-policy, wrote to his colleague 
at The Hague, Auckland (who was trying to per- 
suade Pitt that Oczakov was of no importance 
whatsoever and certainly not worth a war): 

I am sure that your Lordship will agree with me . 
that Oczakoy and its district are very secondary considerations 
in comparison with the great influence which the decision of 
the present question must have on the strength and perman- 


ency of the system of the Allies; on which the preservatioa 
of peace likewise depends. 


“Preservation of peace” is of course a mere de- 
cency of diplomatic correspondence. What Ewart 
meant was that his plan of including Poland and 
Turkey in the existing Triple Alliance (England, 
Holland, and Prussia) necessitated supporting the 
Sultan’s claim to Oczakov. Oczakov, in fact, was 
nothing in itself. It gained importance because of 
its bearing on the “system of the Allies.” Pitt was 
willing to risk an Eastern war, not for the sake of 
an unimportant Black Sea port, but for the sake 
of his alliance with Prussia; and his alliance with 
Prussia was directed against France—was, in fact, 
a preparation for the next Western war. 

Oczakov, Agadir, Chanak—the succession is a 
direct one, and the explanation of the quarrel, 
almost to the point of war, over an obscure sea- 
board town is in each case the same. Preparation 
for the next big war gives the key to diplomatic 
intrigues and conflicts over apparently insignificant 
points. Agadir was important because England 
and France on the one hand, Germany on the other, 
were preparing to fight each other. Chanak is im- 
portant because—and only because—England and 
France are preparing to fight each other. It is an 
incident in the diplomatic struggle which—unless 
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other forces intervene—will bring an Anglo-French 
war in 1925 or 1926. Chanak is a passage in the 
prelude to 1926, just as Casablanca and Agadir 
were passages in the prelude to 1914. 

This Anglo-French rivalry which is the chief 
moulding force of the European diplomatic situa- 
tion to-day became inevitable when the collapse 
of Germany, the withdrawal of America, and the 
immobilization of Russia left the two strongest 
allies face to face in Europe. There has always 
been, and must always be, such rivalry while 
Europe remains a collection of predatory militant 
States. The two leaders jostle one another in the 
struggle for power. They are mutually jealous. 
Their interests clash, and around them, naturally, 
other clashing interests—both political and eco- 
nomic—group themselves. The chief characters 
change, and the grouping of the others around 
them. But whether it be Austria and France, or 
France and Germany, or Germany and England, the 
game is always the same; and its minor incidents, 
Oczakov, Agadir, Chanak, Cleves-Julich succession, 
Pragmatic Sanction, Hohenzollern candidature, re- 
produce each other with almost comic fidelity. 

Anglo-French hostility is the key to European 
history since 1918. Actually, the quarrel began to 
develop even before America became too proud to 
ratify. The notes exchanged by M. Clemenceau 
and Mr. Lloyd George in the spring of 1919 had 
already begun to show the sharp tone of latent hos- 
tility. England was already jealous of France’s 
military predominance. Already, though scarcely 
consciously, Mr. Lloyd George was toying with the 
idea of restoring Germany as a balance to the 
French power. Already, on the other hand, M. 
Clemenceau was spitefully mindful of England’s 
great war-plunder overseas and in the East. 

Clemenceau’s eyes were fixed too steadily on the 
Rhine. But with his fall the Near East became at 
once the scene of conflict. England was building 
up, on paper, a wonderful empire. Palestine and 
Mesopotamia were held under mandate. Arabia, 
Trans-Jordania, and Syria (except for the seacoast) 
were under the dependent Sherifian kings. The 
establishment of an “independent” Armenia wouid 
extend British influence from the Euphrates to the 
Caucasus and link the oil-fields of Mosul and Baku. 
With the Greeks, under British protection, at Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna and Trebizond, the route to 
the wealth of the East and the Near East would 
also be under British control. France began, with 
Clemenceau’s going, to sap the foundations of that 
unbuilt structure. Easily she flung poor King 
Feisul from Damascus—so that Great Britain had 


to give him another throne in Mesopotamia. But 
her main weapon has been Mustapha Kemal. He 
has cleared Engiand’s Greeks from Anatolia. He 


has shattered the vision of a chain of client States 
from the Persian Gulf to the Caucasus. France 
gave him Cilicia, and in return he has destroyed 
Mr. Churchill’s empire. It was a good bargain. 
Now that Turkey is nearly herself again, French 
statesmanship is working on a plan not unlike the 
German Berlin-Bagdad plan which did so much to 
bring about the last war. It thinks of an extended 
Little Entente, of a Francophil combination that 
will run from Danzig to Mosul. Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Rumania, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Turkey— 
that is the projected group of client States. This 
grouping, if it came into being, would have, for 
France, two advantages. It would give, for her 


client armies, a direct route to England’s weak 
spots in the East; and it would cut the Anglo- 
German combination off from Russia. Russia, in 
all these diplomatic calculations, counts as a heavy 
weight which may be flung into one or the other 
scale. She is, though for very different reasons, as 
doubtful as Italy. 

Thrace and the Straits in the presence of such 
a scheme become of prime importance. If Greece 
is in Thrace and the British are on the Straits the 
chain is broken and useless. It will serve neither as 
connexion nor as barrier. Britain is free of the 
Black Sea, and Turkey is cut off from the Little 
Entente. (I assume, with the French diplomatists, 
that Bulgaria can be brought into the system.) 
But if, on the other hand, Turkey has Thrace and 
the Straits are under some shadowy regime power- 
less to guard them effectively, then the land-high- 
way from north-west to south-east (which France 
needs clear) is open; the sea-highway from south- 
west to north-east (which England needs clear) is 
shut. 

That is the strategic meaning of the whole strug- 
gle. Whether Turks cut the throats of Thracian 
Greeks or Greeks cut the throats of Thracian 
Turks, neither Downing Street nor the Quai d’Orsay 
cares two raps. They will both talk, and with 
equal glibness, about the “freedom of the Straits.” 
But they (or at any rate their protégés) are fight- 
ing, not for freedom, but for control: England, 
because she wants to keep open for her friends 
the passage through the Straits and to bar to her 
enemies the passage across them; France for precisely 
the opposite reason. Therefore England will strain 
every nerve to remain in both Chanak and Constanti- 
nople—or somewhere on the Bosporus. France will 
strain every nerve to get her out. It will not come to 
war, for neither side is ready as yet. But it is quite 
surely the prelude to war. 

One word on oil: it is, I think, an over-hasty 
diagnosis that finds the root of the whole trouble 
in oil. Certainly the Mosul oil-fields are at stake. 
Certainly there are two powerful oil-groups (Stand- 
ard and Shell) competing for them. But to say that 
this is the origin of the Anglo-French rivalry in the 
East is a quite unjustifiable deduction. It is a 
common fallacy among socialists that State quarrels 
spring out of these quarrels between rival commer- 
cial groups. A far truer statement of the position 
would be that warring commercial groups tend to 
associate themselves with warring States. Anglo- 
French rivalry would exist were there no oil at all 
in Mosul. But because there is oil there, and be- 
cause the victor in the Anglo-French conflict will 
have the disposal of the oil, the big companies as- 
sociate themselves with one or other of the com- 
batants. They put their money, as it were, on 
England or on France. 

England and France are not rivals in the East 
because of the rivalry of Shell and Standard Oil: 
they were rivals there long before either Shell or 
Standard was in existence. France is not fighting 
England because Standard is closely linked with the 
Quai d’Orsay. Standard is linked with the Quai 
d’Orsay because France is fighting England. The 
big trusts exploit the warring States as white in- 
vaders exploit warring savage tribes. They utilize, 
but do not create, their quarrels. 

Therefore, at bottom, it is not the oil of Mosul 
that is the cause of the Anglo-French conflict in the 
East. Nor is it the wealth of the dead Habsburg 
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Empire that is bringing about quite surely a similar 
conflict in Central Europe. The mainspring of the 
forces that are turning the erstwhile allies into 
bitter enemies is not the will to wealth. It is the 
will to power. They are preparing, in blind human 
fashion, for a trial of strength. Chanak means that 
they are getting ready for the next war. Chanak, 
in fact, is just like Oczakov. Perhaps the resem- 
blance may prove to be very close indeed. The 
war for which Pitt was preparing never came off. 


It was forestalled by revolution. 
W. N. Ewer. 


NORTH AND SOUTH: I. 


Tue thing which distinguishes the literature of 
Northern Europe from that of the South is so sub- 
tle, and is the summation of so many differences 
spiritual and physical, that never perhaps will there 
exist a poet or a critic so fortunate as to grasp it 
in its entirety. But there is one aspect of it which 
allows us to guess at least where the mystery lies, 
and makes us aware how deep is the division and 
attraction between these two worlds. Since the re- 
birth of culture during the Renaissance there has 
always been in Northern Europe a poignant long- 
ing for the South as for a home from which men 
were exiled and to which they could never return. 
It was felt as a sense of mystery and of loss as 
strong as that which religious men feel when they 
dream of a lost Paradise, as hopeless as that which 
poets cherish for their vanished childhood. The 
supreme expression in poetry of this vast regret is 
..signon’s song in “Wilhelm Meister,” “Kennst du 
das Land”; and Heine in his lyric, “Ein Fichten- 
baum Steht Einsam,” knew that in writing about 
it enigmatically, in mere hints, he would be under- 
stood by Northern people; so universal and so in- 
escapable was this emotion. This thing, expressed 
directly in so many of the lyrics of Germany and 
of England, is concealed and tentative in almost all 
their greatest literature. 

The love which German and English poets have 
had for classical themes is a love unconsciously 
uttered for the life and the horizons of the South. 
It began with the dawn of English literature: Chau- 
cer had it, and it has not failed to our own day. With 
Germans, the most “Northern” people in Europe, 
a people Northern almost on principle, the life of 
the South, the life of Greece and Italy, has been an 
obsession. Lessing, Schiller and Goethe had a love 
for it which to us to-day seems pedantic. The less 
robust genius of Holderlin was too profoundly 
steeped in it, was sunk so deep that it arose again 
little more than a poignant echo. The stillness of 
Venice lay so permanently round Platen, that 
Goethe declared of him at last that he did not love. 
Heine’s delight in the South we know from his 
“Reisebilder”; and Nietzsche’s preoccupation with 
Greece, France, and Italy was so exclusive that 
when he wrote of Germany he gave it to be under- 
stood that this was an irrelevancy. Hugo von Hoff- 
mannsthal to-day is as occupied with classical life 
as Goethe was in his time. In Norway Ibsen, born, 
one would have thought, too securely in the North 
to return to the sunshine, obeyed the same neces- 
sity in writing his “Emperor and Galilean”; and the 
failure of that work was the measure of his failure 
to return. Yet with what passion, with a passion 
not to be found in his social dramas, he wrote of 
his love for Rome. Complaining to Brandes that it 


had been given over to the politicians he exclaimed: | 


“Where shall we take refuge now? All that is 
delightful—the unconsciousness, the dirt—will dis- 
appear ; for every statesman that makes an appear- 
ance there an artist will be ruined.” With the 
South modernized, Northernized, there was 
nowhere to go. 

The North dreams eternally of the South; but 
the South, lying in its life, ripened and sufficient, 
does not dream of the North, does not dream at all. 
It is within itself and finished; and it is this com- 
pleteness, this form, for which the North longs. The 
South is in European literature the analogue of 
Aristotle’s God; the principle, itself motionless, 
which draws everything to it and arouses aspiration 
and effort. The South has indeed woven into its 
immemorial and deeply grounded pattern whatever 
is new in the art of Northern Europe; and in the 
last century, in France and Italy, it became roman- 
tic. But its spirit did not go out from it towards 
the North; it remained in its ring of wisdom and 
completeness. In all the romanticism of the 
French, in Gautier, in de Musset, even in Hugo, a 
true child of the North feels a touch of superiority, 
the superiority of a race which is by conviction, 
nay, by knowledge, classical, and whose main pre- 
occupation with romanticism was the rendering of 
it in a more beautiful, a more classical manner than 
it had ever been rendered before. Their instinct 
was not so much to express the romantic spirit as 
to discipline it, and to give it form. They did not 
add anything to it, did not work creatively with 
and through it as the German and English romantic 
poets did; they enjoyed and put their seal upon it. 
It was to them, as it was not to the Northern poets, 
more or less subject-matter. They took what the 
Northern poets gave them, but they did not try to 
create in the Northern spirit, they did not once 
aspire to go beyond themselves. 

With the Southern nations form is a possession; 
and form is satisfying, and is satisfying because it is 
the sign of a life complete and finished. With the 
nations of the North form is an aspiration, some- 
times realized, but realized only by extraordinary 
concentration, by a concentration which carries 
their poets over what seem to be impossible obsta- 
cles. In the South one attains form by going with 
the tide of tradition, the spiritual current of centu- 
ries; in the North one attains it by struggling 
deliberately against this immense force. By no one, 
perhaps, is form to be conquered without tremen- 
dous, almost crushing, labour; but the Southern 
races have a greater tact, a greater natural willing- 
ness, in undertaking the toil of art, than the North- 
ern, who rebel against it even while they bow their 
necks under it. Nevertheless what they long for is 
this perfection of form, or rather this temper which 
makes perfection of form possible and even natural. 

The difference in temper between the two litera- 
tures of Europe can be best recognized, it seems to 
me, in their conceptions of fate; for there is an in- 
disseverable connexion between fate and form. In 
every work where the atmosphere of fate is strong 
the form is severe. Form is attained when a theme 
is treated with a sort of final economy and inevit- 
ability, and as if fate had put its palm upon it: it 
is the necessary, the preordained, the indisputable, 
the final. But it is above all, like fate, the final, for 
the last attribute which we demand of a work of 
art is that it could be in no respect other than it is, 
that nothing could be added to or taken from it, 
that it should have the inevitability of natural 
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things and a shape as inseparable from its nature 
as theirs. 

In essaying to set in distinction the Northern and 
the Southern conceptions of fate, I have thought it 
best to inquire not of the greatest writers in whom 
the qualities of humanity rather than of their race 
are incarnated, but of those writers who are great, 
but in a secondary degree, whose qualities every 
one would agree were pre-eminently Northern or 
Southern. The French writer who last century had 
the most conscious and most closely held apprehen- 
sion of fate was Stendhal: the Northern writer who 
was most occupied with it was Ibsen. The astonish- 
ing difference in temper, indeed in fibre, between 
these two writers, is a measure perhaps a little ex- 
cessive of the gulf which separates the North from 
the South; for it is almost impossible to be fair to 
the one without finding the other ridiculous, or to 
have a taste for both. Fate as it appeared to them 
was less the different sides of the same thing than 
two different things. Stendhal found it in such 
incidents as that where the Countess Pietranera, 
when asked by Count Mosca to marry the old Duke 
Sansaverino, the more securely to become his mis- 
tress, replies naively, “But do you not know that 
that is a great sin?” and immediately decides to do 
it; or where Fabrice, exiled from Parma, and 
threatened with lifelong captivity, returns to it in 
disguise again and again, driven by nothing—by 
mere whim; or in the fatalism of his grief when he 
is rescued from his prison and can no longer see 
his gaoler’s daughter for five minutes every day; or 
indeed in any episode in “La Chartreuse de Parme” 
or “Le Rouge et le Noir.” Everything in these 
books is so unaffected, so simple, and yet moved 
from abysses so profound, that every action seems 
to be at once spontaneous and inevitable, and to 
have an immemorially old wisdom of life in it. The 
men and women love, intrigue, and act with the 
naturalness and beauty of forces of nature, and yet 
out of a wisdom, an ancient human sophistication, 
which seems the only thing that is less old than 
nature. Everything is so essential, so natural, and 
yet so full of art, so packed with finesse, the subtle 
finesse of intellectual animals or of children, that 
fate is concealed in the performance of it. The 
artificial and the natural are in these men and 
women so ingrafted that they can no longer be 
separated, or distinguished from one another. The 
artificial is the natural, or rather, they have become 
confused in the wisdom of centuries of life. Fate 
is everywhere; all these people possess it without 
reflection, and have not therefore painfully to dis- 
cover it, would consider it stupid indeed to think 
about it. They know the value of the conscience- 
searching taken so seriously in the North; and they 
indulge it; but they do not imagine that any great 
alteration is to be effected by it in their nature, or 
that any act of emancipation in the Northern sense 
is possible for them. It is the sign of their inherited 
emancipation not to be deceived by the hope of 
emancipation; and fate, therefore, while it is in 
Stendhal’s books the main agent of beauty, has 
nothing metaphysical in it, and is not the outward 
form of some great moral process. Here, simply 
because a particular wisdom of life is complete, 
everything is seen as finished and as destiny. Stend- 
hal describes the most generous and the most mean 
action with equal lack of affectation, and quite as 
a matter of course. There is no reprobation of 
vice, no astonishment at virtue; for both are ac- 
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cepted as aspects of the thing, good and evil, which 
is life. 

This is the conception of fate, at once realistic 
and beautiful, which Stendhal held, and which has 
been, it seems to me, the Southern conception from 
the rise of Greek literature to the present day. It 
is not merely a tradition, but a whole life, a whole 
art of life; and it is itself pre-determined: it can not 
be learned, for in every poet born in the South and 
with his roots there it has been already learned 
generations ago, and grows up in and along with 
him, and is at once his growth and the condition of 
it. Ibsen tried to pierce to the heart of this life in 
the work which he regarded as his greatest achieve- 
ment, “Emperor and Galilean.” One can feel cer- 
tainly in every scene in this psay the aspiration after 
Southern clarity, Southern security and certainty; 
but all is so confused, so ineffectual and senti- 
mental, that the only thing that comes clearly 
through is that North is North and South is South, 
and that in the Third Empire every latitude is de- 
ranged. Ibsen seemed in his “world-drama” to hold 
at once two opposite conceptions of the world. 

‘What is the way out of the light?’ 

‘The way of freedom.’ 


‘What is the way of freedom?’ | 
‘The way of necessity.’ ; 


The Southern conception of fate as necessity, as 
that which is and must be eternally, as the ever- 
lasting esthetic aspect of existence, was confronted 
with the Northern conception of fate as freedom, as 
emancipation; and out of these two riddles a third 
was evoked which, seeing that it was not even a 
riddle, Ibsen struggled in vain to solve. His other 
dramas show us in which conception of fate he 
really believed. In all of them the problem is to 
discover the thing which must be done if men are 
to be free. His characters do not know instinctively, 
as those of Stendhal do, what is possible, what is 
for them right and inevitable. They do not know, 
indeed, how to behave in a way that is appropriate 
to them; and this problem, how to act appropri- 
ately, in harmony with their nature, out of neces- 
sity and truth, is for them the problem of fate. In 
all Stendhal’s characters the fate is already there; 
in those of Ibsen it is something to be discovered. 

It is something to be discovered; but that is as 
much as to say that infinite hopes, cosmic aspira- 
tions, are centred upon it. There is, in all Ibsen’s 
“emancipated” heroes, the expectation that when 
they do attain a realization of fate they will attain 
it in some new dimension; and this expectation 
gives a certain grandeur, a certain esthetic justifica- 
tion, to their meanest struggles. Fate is spiritual- 
ized in them, and they expect in discovering it 
something more than the necessity to adapt them- 
selves, some unshakable satisfaction, some freedom 
which shall be part of the freedom in which all 
things are comprised. In realizing fate they hope 
to realize life itself, and in a way in which it has 
not been realized before. The wisdom of the South 
is the wisdom of adaptation, for in all terrestrial life 
the complete is the completely adapted. But the 
North demands eternally something to be attained, 
and therefore imperfection and the hope of perfec- 
tion at the same time; and only acknowledges those 
limits which can be overcome and in being over- 
come lead to that enigmatical psychological 
state which Nietzsche, a Northman if ever there 
was one, was always signalizing as a “new free- 
dom.” It would be idle here to set up values, as 
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that genius for generalization, Oswald Spengler, 
has done, or even if the values are there, to apply 
them. It may be that the attitude of the North 
appears more rich potentially, more capable of 
advance and discovery; but the question of the value 
of these discoveries can never be solved, or whether 
if they are real they have more worth than the 
static completeness of the South. The South, it is 
certain, regards them ironically; but this, again, is 
as little as the credulity of the North a criterion, 
but, like it, merely a response. One can say that 
the North has a sense of the inexhaustibility of life 
and the South a knowledge of its eternal limita- 
tion, its everlasting return to the same manifesta- 
tions, the same accidents; and both these attitudes 
have produced great art, great religion and great 
men in every department of human activity, and as 
far as we know can continue to do so. The North 
is centrifugal; the South is centripetal. The Weit- 
anschauung of the Germans and the ~busy world- 
empire of the English (a substitute for Weltan- 
schauung which apparently absolves them from 
having one) are manifestations of the Northern 
spirit. They are so foreign to the habitude of life 
of Italy, that they do not even arouse envy; and 
France, except for the few years that Napoleon 
overruled her, never sought for empire over the 
earth but only for as much ascendancy over her 
neighbours as would ensure her safety in her own 
eyes. In her life the birth-rate itself is an expres- 
sion of the Southern temper, conforming to the 
spirit of a culture that is interiorly complete and 
desires to live within itself. But this existence is 
not less rich than that of the conquering North, but 
perhaps richer inasmuch as it has lost that tension 
of conscious effort which makes life in the North 
too much a struggle and too much therefore a 
matter of necessity. 

So the two nations of Europe lie side by side, 
the North and the South, with England, which is 
both and which is neither, lying anchored a little 
away from them, and Russia, a whole foreign exist- 
ence, discussing them in the East and passing judg- 
ment in a strange tongue. Epwin Murr. 


THE HISTORY OF A CHANTY. 

Livine to-day in Louisville, Kentucky, is an elderly 
gentleman, with a white mustache and a droll eye, slightly 
deaf, and soft-spoken, who some day will be just such a 
subject for gossip as are Goldsmith, Charles Lamb and 
Eugene Field; not, perhaps, for the rank and file of 
readers, but certainly for the members of that inner 
circle who appreciate the finer flowerings of letters, the 
permanent contribution rather than the ephemeral success. 
I can not better introduce him than by re-telling the 
story of a famous controversy. 

In the early fall of the year 1914, a considerable dispute 
arose concerning the authorship of'a poem. In the mélée 
of words, Walt Mason justified his existence, Champion 
I. Hitchcock produced a unique volume, and the New 
York Times made a gaudy spectacle of itself. The poem 
was that delightful piece of rhythmic deviltry which will 
instantly be recalled by its opening lines: 

Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

A correspondent wrote to the Times, asking them to 
print the poem; another correspondent furnished it, 
shockingly mutilated, claiming to have found it written 
on the fly-leaf of a book dated 1843. The Times spoke 
sapiently about this “rough, unstudied sailor’s jingle.” 
Immediately the fight was on. Walt Mason vigorously 
rebuked the newspaper for its characterization, and 
furnished the name of the poem’s author—Young E. 
Allison. The venerable Times dissented, thinking it 


“unlikely that Mr. Allison wrote the famous old chanty,” 
and finally Champ Hitchcock wrote a monograph to prove 
that he had, and published it himself. The Times grace- 
fully recanted, and again all was well. 

Since that time, a host of admirers have paid this 
masterpiece the tribute of unqualified admiration, and not 
long before his death James Whitcomb Riley added a 
stanza, in jest, which is practically unknown. It ran: 

Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

Young E. Allison done all the rest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

He’s sung this song for you and me, 

Jest as it wuz—or ort to be— 

Clean through time and eternity, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


Mr. Allison, I think, never was certain whether or not 
the original four lines, as they appear in Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island”—the lines which Mr. Allison took as a 
text for his poem known as “Derelict’”—were Stevenson’s 
Own composition; but recently I became curious on this 
score, and now I am enabled to quote from a letter written 
by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, stepson of R.L.S., for whom 
“Treasure Island” was written and to whom the work 
was dedicated. “ ‘Fifteen Men, ” says Mr. Osbourne, “was 
wholly original with Stevenson and it has always been a 
regret to me that he never saw the Allison extension of 
the chanty.” 

But long before the controversy in the Times brought 
the whole matter before the public, an appreciative circle 
knew the name of “Derelict’s” author, and cherished the 
poem. As first written, it contained three stanzas, and 
was entitled “A Piratical Ballad.” In 1891 it was set 
to music by Henry Waller, published by William A. Pond 
& Co., and sung by Eugene Cowles. But the trio of 
“ragged stanzas,” as he called them, did not satisfy 
Allison, and during the next four or five years he amended 
and changed and added and polished until the result was 
the poem as it is known to-day. The first publication of 
the whole work was in the Louisville Courier-Journal ; 
reprintings have not yet ceased, nor are they likely to. 
At just what point an exchange-editor’s scissors slipped 
is not known, but for a number of years the reprinted 
ballad was attributed to that prolific writer, “Anonymous.” 
Then followed the controversy in the Times and Champ 
Hitchcock’s book reproducing the original scraps of 
manuscripts. 

Few poems have received such careful, persistent revi- 
sion; one thinks of Poe’s explanation of the development 
of “The Raven,” in “The Philosophy of Composition.”’ Mr. 
Allison himself is not yet quite satisfied with his achieve- 
ment; he believes there should be one more stanza in 
which Captain Flint’s green parrot should be celebrated, 
with that immortal squawk—‘Pieces of eight!” From 
the beginning, Allison’s intention has been to complete 
the poem as Stevenson himself might have done, and 
that intention explains the italicized fifth stanza; it is 
a delicate intimation that the theme of a woman is foreign 
to the main idea. The following version of the ballad 
incorporates the final revisions: 


DERELICT. 
A Reminiscence of ‘Treasure Island.’ 


Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! : 
Drink and the Devil had done for the rest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
(Cap’n Billy Bones, his song.) 


Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the Devil had done for the rest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
The mate was fixed by the bos’n’s pike, 
The bos’n brained with a marlinspike, 
And Cookey’s throat was marked belike 
It had been gripped 
By fingers ten; 
And there they lay, 
All good dead men, 
Like break-o’-day in a boozing-ken— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
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Fifteen men of a whole ship’s dist— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
All of ’em down from the Devil’s own fist— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
The skipper lay with his nob in gore 
Where the scullion’s ax his cheek had shore— 
And the scullion he was stabbed times four. 
And there they lay, 
And the soggy skies 
~ Dripped all day long 
In up-staring eyes— 
At murk sunset and at foul sunrise— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


Fifteen men of ’em stiff and stark— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Ten of the crew had the murder mark— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
’T was a cutlass swipe, or an ounce of lead, 
Or a yawning hole in a battered head, 
And the scuppers glut with a rotting red. 
And there they lay— 
Aye, damn my eyes! 
All lookouts clapped 
On paradise— 
All souls bound just contrariwise— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum. 


Fifteen men of ’em good and true— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Every man jack could ha’ sailed with Old Pew— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
There was chest on chest full of Spanish gold, 
With a ton of plate in the middle hold, 
And the cabins riot of stuff untold. 
And they lay there 
That had took the plum, 
With the sightless glare 
And their lips struck dumb, 
While we shared all by the rule of thumb— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


More was seen through the sternlight screen— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Chartings ondoubt where a woman had been— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
A flimsy shift on a bunker cot, 
With a thin dirk slot through the bosom spot 
And the lace stiff-dry in a purplish blot. 
Or was she wench... 
Or some shuddering maid... ? 
That dared the knife 
And that took the blade! 
By God! She was stuff for a plucky jade— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the Devil had done for the rest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
We wrapped ’em all in a mains’! tight, 
With twice ten turns of the hawser’s bight, 
And we heaved ’em over and out of sight— 
With a Yo-heave-ho! 
And a fare-you-well! 
And a sullen plunge 
In the sullen swell— 
Ten fathoms deep on the road to Hell— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


The first, second, third and last stanzas are the best; 
the fourth and fifth, in my judgment, are unnecessary 
and weaken the poem. In an earlier version, the third 
line of the second stanza was “Dead and bedamned, and 
the rest gone whist”; which I prefer to the amended fancy 
anent the ‘“Devil’s own fist.’ Comparison of the several 
versions printed since the poem’s first appearance will 
show many changes. 

I have recently unearthed two other “extensions” of 
“Fifteen Men,” neither of the slightest literary import- 
ance, but both of considerable bibliographical importance. 
In the Chicago Times-Herald, many years ago, appeared 
an entertaining hoax, captioned “Stevenson’s Sailor 
Song.” Nobody signed it, but it was probably the work 
of some lesser contemporary of Eugene Field. The 
anonymous newspaper-writer, after recalling Stevenson’s 
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refrain in “Treasure Island,” alleges to have come upon 
a group of “old-time sailors” on the Chicago river- 
front (!), lustily singing at their work on one of the 
big lake boats; they were “tugging at a hawser.” <A 
solo voice carried the main thread of the narrative, the 
other voices coming in on the refrain; and “here was 
Louis Stevenson’s famous pirate song sung on a peaceful 
lake liner, with nothing more piratical in sight than the 
low, long, rakish trolley of an electric car on Clark 
Street!” Of course, the listener crept closer, and this is 
what he heard: 


Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

Drink and the Devil had done for the rest, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 


For they drank and drank and got so drunk, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

Each from the dead man bit a chunk, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 


The bottle burst and the men accurst, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 
Sucked his blood to quench their thirst, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 


They sucked his blood and crunched his bones, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

When suddenly up came Davey Jones, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 


“My men,’ says he, ‘you must come with me,’ 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

And he grinned with a horrible kind of glee, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 


Davy Jones had a big black key, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 
It was for his locker beneath the sea, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! ‘ 
He winked and he blinked like an owl in a tree, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 
And he sank them all to the bottom of the sea, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 


Now, all take warning from this ’ere song, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

Never drink whisky so divilish strong, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 


The narrator concludes: “The song ended on an 
ear-piercing shriek, tremendous emphasis on the next 
to the last line. When inquiry was made of the sailors 
about where they learned the song, they stared solemnly 
at the questioner until one black-haired giant, in a red 
woollen shirt, hitched his trousers defiantly and an- 
swered: “We never learned it nowhere, we allers knowed 
imal? 2) 

That is obviously a hoax, with no particular intention 
to deceive, and it is also good fun. The stanzas are 
exceedingly clever regarded as a “rough, unstudied sailor’s 
jingle,” and the author knew what he was about. Allison’s 
chanty is far too good to have been written by any but 
a very superior sort of sailor; but this newspaper-chanty 
might actually have been the work of a singing seaman. 
It is quite possible that the author of the newspaper- 
article did not himself compose the chanty he quoted, that 
he heard it and adopted and adapted it; but, granting 
that possibility, the suggestion that the chanty is an 
ancient one from which Stevenson drew his lines is only 
conceivable on the hypothesis that Lloyd Osbourne is in 
error (which is unlikely), and that Stevenson himself 
hinted an untruth. For, in a letter to Henley, dated 25 
August, 1881, R. L. S. makes the following statement 
about “The Sea Cook” (later called “Treasure Island’), 
which was then being written: 

“Tt’s all about . . . a sea song with a chorus, ‘Yo-ho-ho 
and a Bottle of Rum,’ (at the third ‘ho’ you heave at the 
capstan bars), which is a real buccaneer’s song, only 
known to the crew of the late Capt. Flint, who died of 
rum at Key West much regretted.” 
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The italics, of course, are mine. In other words, then, 
the song was known only to the fictitious crew of a 
fictitious captain; the extraordinary puppets of an invin- 
cible invalid who invented and wrote about pirates because 
it was neither expedient nor possible to be one himself. 
In a letter to Colvin, on 1 July, 1884, the invalid added: 
““Treasure Island’ came out of Kingsley’s ‘At Last,’ 
where I got ‘The Dead Man’s Chest.’” That is, Stevenson 
had been reading Kingsley’s intolerably dull account of 
a visit to the West Indies, once a scene of pirate activity, 
and had run onto that single phrase, “the Dead Man’s 
Chest,” descriptive, I believe, of a dangerous reef. That 
would be enough for Stevenson, to whom names and 
localities cried out for stories to be written around them. 

Some years after the Chicago hoax, this same chanty, 
introducing Davy Jones, got itself into print as “Billy 
Bones’s Fancy,” with slight verbal changes and the 
injunction to sing it to the tune of “Blow the Man Down.” 
It may be noted that in these versions the author takes 
the “dead man’s chest” rather literally, and obviously 
himself sees a fantastic picture of fifteen men huddled on 
the breast of a deceased pirate; or perhaps he is thinking 
of a sea-chest conveniently beside the body. Mr. Allison, 
however, was not misled by the reference to the “chest.” 

In 1902 there appeared ‘“The Pirate Song,” with music 
by Henry F. Gilbert, and “words adapted from Steven- 
son’s ‘Treasure Island.’ Additional stanzas by Alice C. 
Hyde.” This is an admirable musical macabre, although 
it is not as good as Waller’s. The verses by Miss Hyde 
are ordinary. To complete the note, however, they are 
here transcribed: 

Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest, 
Yo! ho! ho! and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the Devil had done for the rest, 
Yo! ho! ho! and a bottle of rum! 


Hate lies close to love of gold, 
Yo! ho! ho! and a bottle of rum! 
Dead men’s secrets are tardily told, 
Yo! ho! ho! and a bottle of rum! 


Dead men only the secret shall keep, 
Yo! ho! ho! and a bottle of rum! 

So bare the knife and plunge it deep, 
Yo! ho! ho! and a bottle of rum! 


Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest, 
Yo! ho! ho! and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the Devil had done for the rest, 
Yo! ho! ho! and a bottle of rum! 


Possibly there are other versions builded upon the 
original quatrain, but I have not seen them. 

To come back to Mr. Allison: it is pleasant to know that 
the controversy over authorship was happily adjusted in 
his lifetime. Without Champ Hitchcock and the other 
champions, the dispute might have been continued indefi- 
nitely, for Allison himself is far too retiring an individual 
to push his own claims beyond a modest statement of fact. 
It is his notion that “these things take care of themselves 
and usually work out all right.” I am cynical enough to 
doubt it. VINCENT STARRETT. 


PHANTOM. 
XLVIII 

Berore I again stepped into the cab that was waiting 
for me before the driveway of the Harlan house, I could 
not forgo standing still and letting my eyes stray over the 
Ring, while I slowly buttoned my kid gloves. My con- 
ceit, or rather my self-deception, and my folly had 
reached their highest point. In my own eyes I had 
achieved a fabulous success. To-day I know, of course, 
why Mr. Harlan acted and had to act, as he did, as if he 
were agreeing completely to my proposal. He simply took 
me to be what I was. And because it is dangerous to 
arouse a lunatic, the best thing to do is to give him no 
occasion for contradiction. 

Upon my persistent urging the following questions had 
been discussed before I went: whether I might see and 
speak with Veronica, whether I might write to her, and 


how long they wished to postpone the marriage. “I pro- 
pose,” said Harlan lightly, “that we let three months elapse 
before you speak to my daughter. I shall regard it as 
unnecessary that you should correspond with her for the 
present. After the lapse of that time we can see whether 
your affection has remained constant. But we must posi- 
tively allow my little Veronica,” he ended, “two years for 
her development, before she is led to the altar.” 

My present belief is that my courtship was regarded in 
the Harlan house as a welcome jest, and was thoroughly 
and heartily laughed at. 

For me, to be sure, it was more than a jest. I was 
ready to burst with pride and presumption as I stood 
there, still unable to decide to step into the closed cab. 
I looked up at the windows of the Harlans’ house, in the 
hope of catching sight of my beloved. To a fellow- 
employee from the city hall, who noticed me and bowed, 
I paid no attention. I saw my present father-in-law, the 
worthy grey-beard, being led by Marie—he needed that 
support on account of his weak eyes—approaching on the 
sidewalk. The kind people discovered me. Marie blushed 
to her eyes with happiness, and the old man, on being ac- 
quainted by her, at once waved his handkerchief at me 
with a merry smile. But to keep company with them now 
seemed to me wholly beneath my dignity, and so I jumped 
into the cab in a sort of flight. 

“Drive me to Hansen’s restaurant,” I ordered the driver. 


XLIX 

Several days have passed during which I have not writ- 
ten any of these recollections of mine. Well, there is no 
hurry. The weather has been fine, and I could take beauti- 
ful walks, or I might better say journeys, to Erdmanns- 
dorf, through the old park of Buchwald, and over to town 
or the little Schmiedeberg. My family can run the little 
shop and the little farm, with its few chickens and several 
goats, almost without my help, and they like me to have 
all the leisure I can. As an experienced clerk, the book- 
keeping and the correspondence of our little business cost 
me small time and effort. I can do that with my left hand, 
so to speak. 

I purposely wanted to pause and reflect for a few days, 
really to divert my thoughts, before I proceed to render 
myself an account of my momentous relations with 
Melitta. 

The little one was sitting with her mother, the so-called 
baroness, at a side table in that same fashionable restaurant 
which I had named to the cabby before I got into his cab, 
probably chiefly for the sake of impressing the passers-by. 

You will recall the excited condition into which I had 
got myself after leaving the Harlans’ house. In reality 
I was astonished and had to bethink myself a little, as 
the cab actually stood still before the plate-glass windows 
of Hansen’s restaurant. Even Vigottschinsky had never 
ventured into this most fashionable and most famous 
restaurant in town. As for me, such a step had been here- 
tofore the very last thing to be thought of, because I had 
never yet got rid of my vague feeling of being an outcast. 
Suddenly I had got into this Eldorado of all epicures, 
without knowing how. 

I do think that for the first moments I conducted myself 
fairly well; but I had difficulty in facing the glances of 
the guests without confusion. To the left of the entrance 
of the long restaurant were sitting cadets and officers of 
the royal Breslau cuirassiers. Handsome men, tall slender 
figures, rich, aristocratic lads, every one of them belong- 
ing to some noble old family. They had the conde- 
scension, it seemed, to stoop to this resort, which common 
people were also allowed to frequent. The other tables 
showed faces of men mostly of mature age, which simply 
could not fail to inspire respect. Surely many of them, 
physicians, professors, city councillors, bore the most im- 
posing names in town. I distinctly heard some one called 
Your Highness. Yes, and there was sitting in a discreet 
alcove in the uniform of a general, in distinguished isola- 
tion, the Duke of Ratibor, who as commandant of Breslau 
was a well-known figure. Somehow too I thought of 
police and presiding judges and similar high officials, in 
the light of several glances whose cross-fire I had to 
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stand. No, it was no enviable moment when I stepped 
into that restaurant, and I should not care to live through 
it again. 

It should have brought me to my senses, and in the 
presence of all these persons of rank I actually did come 
to my senses, in a sort. But when I had been shown with ex- 
quisite politeness to a table all by myself, and had sat down 
at it, I found myself reassured by the thought of having 
enough money in my pocket to pay my bill, and of owing 
it to nobody in this circle, but at most to my aunt. Be- 
sides, I was a free man and no longer a clerk at the city’s 
mercy. 

Quite certainly, however, it was a strange thing that a 
little despised starveling could dine table to table with 
the highest officials of the city, the province, nay even 
of the State, as like to like, and not be shown the door. 

Now whether it was to give myself courage, or to put 
myself in the proper light at the outset, or in my treacher- 
ous feeling of triumph—anyway, I immediately ordered 
champagne. 

Certainly, the luxury of the fashionable world includes 
exquisite enjoyments. It is, after all, not surprising if one 
who has learned to know them, and then has to give them 
up, turns criminal for the sake of them. This was prob- 
ably the case with Vigottschinsky. Unbridled sensuality 
possessed this man, talented in his way and even attractive 
in many respects, and destroyed him. This danger is over- 
come in me. 

The nourishing soup, the delicious fish, the fragrant 
roast, the game, the dessert, and last but not least the 
excessively luscious wine, put me into a very satisfied 
mood. The artificial light, which has to burn all the 
time, even by day, in that restaurant, except just in front 
of the single plate-glass window, added to its cosiness. 
Then there is also the darkening veil of the clouds of 
smoke, which to a certain degree isolates the individual 
guests and even yourself. You seem to yourself to be in 
a hidden cave, in a hiding-place, and you feel as if you 
could sin with less interference. After I had sat there 
half an hour, I felt as if I had been taken into a secret 
society in which every one wished his neighbour every joy. 


L 


Melitta was sitting, as I have already said, with her 
mother at a side table. The girl had a little lap-dog that 
wore a tiny bell on its neck. When Melitta let the lap-dog 
down onto the floor, its leash reached just far enough 
for it to rest its dainty little fore-paws on my left thigh. 
Of course I made friends with it. 

The baroness thanked me several times with a faint 
smile for this friendliness. Once she reproved Melitta 
in an amiably reproachful tone, because the gentleman— 
that was I—was constantly being annoyed by the dog. 
Then Melitta looked around at me. At the sight of her 
face a sort of terror must have shone through my ex- 
pression, visible to the baroness. I saw how she lifted 
her eyebrows, as if in question. And I was actually fright- 
ened, because Melitta, to my thinking, resembled Veronica 
in a remarkable way. 

From this moment a wonderful confusion began in me, 
whereby in a mystic, or let us say abnormal, manner I 
united the images of the two girls. To be sure, I told 
myself, this girl is not really Veronica, but Veronica is 
giving me a sign through her, is using her to get into com- 
munication with me. This idea took shape like a flash and 
possessed me from then on like a perception of the highest 
truth. 

Melitta seemed to be Veronica’s age. I found out later, 
to be sure, that she was considerably older, but still I could 
never really convince myself of it. Whether it was her 
clothes, or whether her growth had been retarded, she 
had for me something absolutely childlike. She wore 
Veronica’s loose blond hair, falling in glorious long waves. 
Her eyes were brown, her dainty little nose was tilted the 
least little bit at the very tip; and the way she moved 
that tip, when she spoke with what I might call the mouth 
of a suckling, had an especial charm for me. 

It was evident that she was the object of conversation 
at the table of the cuirassiers. But however the looks of 


the gentlemen strayed over the table of the baroness, the 
little one seemed insensible of them, and one could clearly 
see that she returned none of them. On the other hand, 
she did reveal an outspoken interest in me, strange to 
say. This fact surprised me on the one hand, but was at 
once brought into connexion with my new fixed idea, 
whereby it was made to seem, on the other hand, not 
particularly remarkable. My mania, which was giving 
me the delusion of a supernatural concatenation, turned 
the striking behaviour of the child towards me into some- 
thing that was quite as it should be. And only that, I 
mean my mystical conception of the matter, gave me the 
courage to follow it up. 

To anticipate at once: Melitta had a real affection for 
me. I have a number of proofs of that. How it was pos- 
sible in my case, who up to the time of my great crisis 
had never really ventured to count on such an experience, 
is uncertain. I did indeed have my simple and even sober 
friendship with Marie, but at that time it was not to be 
mistaken for passionate love either on my side or on hers. 

Nor did the affection of Melitta for me ever rise, I 
suppose, to the height of such a passion. Yet for this 
girl there could be nothing in which love, and indeed a 
very actual love, did not have a part. 


Al 


I will put together certain traits which I have arrived 
at by reflection and which make somewhat comprehensible 
the affection of Melitta for me. 

She was the strangest specimen of the genus Woman, 
I suppose, that there could ever be in the world: out- 
wardly a childish schoolgirl, inwardly of unswerving, 
mannish independence. This independence was the same 
both in thinking and in acting. All attempts to break 
it down—they had often enough been made by her 
mother—always led merely to the same failure. 

Never, she declared, would she let her right to live be 
atrophied. She told her mother to her face, with great 
calm and firmness, that she intended to deny herself abso- 
lutely nothing in this regard. If a man pleased her and 
the opportunity could be found at all, she would take 
him. She had not the least intention of going out of the 
world, without once having enjoyed, and enjoyed to the 
full, the best thing in life. If anyone tried to prevent her, 
let him look out for himself. Whoever did that would be 
her enemy. It was natural to hate one’s enemies. But 
she was capable of a deadly hatred of that person who 
should try to rob her of the greatest good in life, that 
is, of nothing less than life itself. 

Nor did Melitta merely uphold such views with her 
tongue: her mother could tell a tale or two about that. 

As I know from my own trial, the visits of the lawyers, 
the physicians, and the clergyman in the prison, and from 
my own private reading in my cell, there is such a thing 
as perversion. Melitta had perverse leanings. So she 
would often say she would rather die than have anything 
to do with one of those dandified dolls, the officers of the 
royal cuirassiers. Here her repugnance, her utter aver- 
sion set in, whereas an ugly and probably filthy old fellow 
could make a strong impression on her, The baroness 
told me that she had for a long time given herself quite 
unreservedly to a shock-haired, gout-racked, greasy old 
cabaret-actor. 

So perhaps the way in which Melitta swooped down 
upon me at first sight, as they say, is to be ascribed to per- 
version. To be sure there may also have been involved 
in it some sign-language between mother and daughter, 
with reference to the snaring of simpletons. A free life 
was the prevalent practice with them, without disagree- 
ment, only that the mother wished to spend it in a well- 
considered, well-applied, purposeful manner, whereas this 
was a secondary consideration for the daughter. 

Well, all one; even through my narcotic fog I perceived 
what manner of persons I had run into the arms of. And 
after the dog had given rise to an informal conversation, 
I quietly made bold to settle the ladies’ bill together with 
my own. I do not know how they had found out about 
this circumstance, but at any rate they rose soon after, 
to leave the restaurant in silence, with a significant, sug- 
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gestive smile and a nod of the head at me. Needless to 
say that in two minutes I too was on the street and at their 
side. 

ih 1TH 

One can imagine how complicated my circumstances had 
become when in less than twenty-four hours—Melitta 
hardly gave me that much time—I had entered into a 
fixed liaison with her. The sweet and utterly depraved 
child was my preceptress in the art of love. As my aunt 
had put the capital expressly into my hands and not into 
those of Vigottschinsky, I gave him substantial amounts 
of it, but kept the lion’s share’ for myself. This melted 
away at a furious rate. 

I did not wish to betray my relations with Melitta 
to Vigottschinsky and my sister, yet they could not help 
seeing that an estrangement had come between us. I was 
again forced to take refuge in lying. It was perhaps a 
good thing that Vigottschinsky’s sagacity soon got on 
my trail and thus took this burden off me. He took it 
as a matter of course that I, too, had now given up my 
narrow-minded ideas about love and had proceeded to 
action. 

As for him, the investigation later on showed that ex- 
cesses of every sort had become second nature to him. 
At that time, although his relations with my sister were 
just at their zenith, he managed just the same to find time 
for deceiving her with other women. My sister did not 
dream of this at first, but later he no longer made a secret 
of it. His shameless frankness, however, only seemed 
to intensify her love. At least she acceded to his lightest 
wish with a dog-like servility. 

When I recovered my sister in that night-resort, her 
conduct as compared with formerly had become finer, even 
ladylike. It was Vigottschinsky that really made a harlot 
of her. 

He carried photographs around with him, mostly 
unspeakably vile little ones in series, which disgusted me, 
and would spread them out before us with cynical laugh- 
ter. He had got them from sailors, he said, who had 
brought them along from Port Said or other international 
dens of vice. His speech teemed with obscenities. He 
never thought of taking my sister any more to resorts 
like the one in which we had found her. Instead he 
dragged her around among the very meanest gin-shops, 
where women waited on table, and where the dregs of 
humanity gave itself up to the beastliest orgies. Before 
I came to know Melitta, he and I had taken several, I sup- 
pose, of those so-called beer-journeys by night from one 
ale-house to another, but never without my being 
thoroughly ashamed of myself afterward in consideration 
of my ideal, Veronica. 


ELIt 


Had I not been so taken up by my affair with Melitta, 
I might perhaps have prevented Vigottschinsky from drag- 
ging my sister so completely down to destruction with him. 
Left alone with her, the scoundrel had an easy time of it in 
this regard. In the first weeks I did not dream of the 
obscure, subterranean ways that he was wont to walk 
with her. When in the blackest night of my life I recog- 
nized how deep she had sunk, a horror came upon me, 
as I distinctly recall. I saw no reason why I should have 
failed to observe through what a terrible school she had 
meanwhile been taken by that blackguard. What had be- 
come of my sister, frivolous indeed and all too hungry for 
life, but fundamentally always straight and outspoken 
and strong of will? 

He dragged her with him through every gutter and 
puddle, through every rubbish-pile and garbage-heap. He 
introduced her into his circles, those of the obscurest 
of all “men of honour,” and domiciled her there, sold her 
favours or used them as his stakes in three-card monte. 
And if the poor girl ever rebelled, his fists brcke her 
resistance. Finally she had lost all power of rebellion, as 
the force of vice had completed her subjugation. She 
could no longer do without the smell of fusel brandy, the 
rowdyish delirium, the bestial enjoyments of the vice- 


1Translator’s note: The lion’s share (see Alsop) was the whole. 
Hauptmann has fallen into the current error of a Greekless generation. 
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dens. Before the crime against Aunt Schwab was com- 
mitted, nay even before it was planned, she had already 
“turned a trick’* now and then, as the rogues’ cant puts 
it, and this came out in the subsequent investigation. She 
confessed to me that several times she had had to lure 
gentlemen into definite quarters, so that Vigottschinsky’s 
political partisans—he draped his basest crimes with the 
mantle of politics—could the more easily rob them. She 
had staggered” and furnished other kinds of mechanical 
assistance in all sorts of crimes. 

I must not anticipate and not digress. 

The day on which I made my insane marriage-proposal 
in the Harlans’ house, had subsequently dined and drunk 
champagne in Hansen’s restaurant, and had finally been 
taken home with the baroness and her daughter, to awaken 
the following morning in Melitta’s arms—that day, I say, 
had not only torn me completely loose from the solid 
ground of my former life, but had finally silenced th2 
voice of reason within me. From now on I lived in a 
world which no longer had the slightest element in com- 
mon with that in which I had formerly existed. Indeed, 
it had nothing in common with any real world. I confess, 
however, that it was full of new and intoxicating sensa- 
tions, and that it conjured up about me unspeakably 
glorious phantasmagorias. 

GERHART HAUPTMANN. 
(Translated by Bayard Quincy Morgan.) 
(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANY. 


THOSE indefatigable cartographers, the Germans, have 
clearly proved that when one wants to think clearly about 
a thing, one needs a map; at least, to start with. If one 
wants to think about a cow, one is bound as an honour- 
able man to think of the cow historically; to think of it, 
that is, in the categories of time and space. Now, says 
the German quite rightly, one can not do this without the 
help of a series of maps, preferably in those soft beauti- 
ful blues and buffs of the German lithographer—showing 
the gradual spread of the cow throughout the world—in 
space, that is; and throughout the known historical period 
—which we may call time. Spread out and consider these 
five or six plates, and one can now begin to think about 
the cow with the clearness and stringency of the philoso- 
pher. One perceives, for example, how slow the cow has 
been to climb mountains, how little stomach she has had 
for disputing even the foot-hills with the goats; one per- 
ceives how reluctant the cow has been to penetrate 
forests, even for succulent grass. What with one thing 
and another, one gets a continuous historical sense of the 
cow, and on getting it, one is never, probably, quite the 
same person again; one is in a fair way to be a pundit. 


THE Germans have done this for the spread of the milch 
cow and of winter wheat; of the chestnut tree and the 
use of gunpowder; they can give one maps of the world, 
showing the slow evolution of transportation, and another 
series showing the development of means of communica- 
tion. Reflecting on this the other day, I fell to wonder- 
ing whether this fascinating system had been applied by 
anybody to tracing the spread throughout human society 
of moral ideas, or at least of mores. Take, for example, 
the custom of burning objectionable persons at the stake. 
One could develop a series of charts showing the regions 
where, contemporaneously, it was thought right and proper 
to do this. One would have, perhaps, several charts 
covering the periods down to the beginnings of the 
Christian era, showing the pink and formless empires of 
ancient days; all properly marked, of course, to show 
where, if anywhere, the custom prevailed. Then there 
would be charts coming down through the Middle Ages 
to modern times, when the reader would be amazed per- 
haps to discover that the only places where this practice 
enjoyed local encouragement were certain areas in the 
southern United States and certain areas in South Africa. 
Such a map would be more illuminating than ten thousand 


To carry out a theft. 
Thieves’ cant: to stand sentry. 


1Translator’s note: 
2 Translator’s note: 
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times ten thousand editorials in the New York Evening 
Post. 


But this practice, of course, has its pitfalls. When one 
sees the map of the world slowly being covered with— 
how shall I put it—with cow-areas (the Germans would 
have an impressive phrase for this but at the moment I 
can not think what it would be), one is tempted to as- 
sume that it means progress. See, one says enthusias- 
tically, see how the world grows better and better for 
children as this admirable animal slowly ambles around 
the globe. One rejoices—one can not help rejoicing—as 
one sees the blue, cowless region gradually reclaimed and 
reduced to one vast, pacific, bovine buff. 


Bur one may think of it in another way. There is a kind 
of regionalism in mores and morals, which I for one am 
reluctant to see disappear. All through Europe they are 
talking this year of the ‘““Americanization” of the world. 
The European does not like it; he likes Europe better than 
America, partly because Europe is not standardized. He 
finds the differences in language a tax, perhaps, but he 
does not greatly mind. He even forgives Europe its wars, 
when they are well over, from a vague but strong feeling 
that behind these ramparts, frowning at one another, are 
rich alien cultures, picturesque differences, variations in 
types, in values. He resents America because he sees that 
behind the seductive material comforts of America, along 
with the attractive, even if deceptive, apparent diffusion 
of physical well-being, goes a lazy, slack reduction to the 
common denominator. He believes that American films, 
American investments, American business methods, are 
all at work in post-war Europe, levelling the differences 
between the peoples, pushing and kneading them all into 
the American image. 


One can see this, ironically enough, in the League of Na- 
tions, though America is not formally present there. 
Several of the countries have sent women delegates who 
have been, it seems, the open doors through which there 
has been trundled into the assembly of the League that 
great American efficiency-device, “uniform legislation” for 
“stamping out” some of the evils with which the various 
countries, individually, seem to have been too listless to 
deal. For example, it is now being urged that the League 
of Nations should set up machinery for dealing with a 
sort of international Mann Act, and only the other day, 
for an international Comstock Act prohibiting the dis- 
tribution of “obscene” pictures, books and objects. 


In public the nonconformist conscience makes cowards of 
us all. Nobody wants the odium of protesting against 
these worthy measures. The intelligent Haitian delegate 
alone rose to ask how, since standards of decency vary 
in different countries, and with different classes in the 
same country, the League could determine the alleged 
obscenity of a book? How indeed? In the whole history 
of American Comstockery, there is no answer. 


NEVERTHELESS, the determination of these various organ- 
izations to make the League of Nations as nearly as they 
can into the image of Anglo-Saxon nonconformity, will 
probably not relax. It seems quite possible that although 
the League has been in the highest degree futile in stop- 
ping wars or reducing armaments, it may be encouraged 
by some of the great Powers—as a sop to the League and 
a bid for America—to take over the promotion and even 
the administration of a certain amount of purity-legis- 
lation. Gorky crossed Europe some years ago, it will be 
remembered, and came to New York with a lady who was 
not his wife. One recalls the rumpus it caused in New 
York, but here arises a new aspect of such a case. Think 
of the frontiers he crossed, think of the number of times 
he violated this proposed international Mann Act! One 
can foresee the slow accumulation at Geneva of secret 
files, like those collected by the Department of Justice 
at Washington, on the private lives of innumerable private 
individuals—and gradually, under the compulsion of this 
excellent spirit, this praiseworthy Anglo-Saxon sense of 


the fitness of things, the map loses its iniquitous browns 
and reds and yellows and melts into one vast beneficent 
blue! That is Progress; that is the American Idea! 


Tuts American instinct for making millions think and feel 
alike has been, one must admit, enormously fed by suc- 
cess. At an advertising-conference in London recently, it 
was candidly admitted that American advertising was bet- 
ter understood from one end of Europe to the other, than 
was English or French or German advertising. Along 
with our success, with our strong national pride in this 
technique, we have developed an unconscious arrogance, 
a firm conviction that American ways and ideas are 
“democratic” and “just about right.” It threatens to be 
a kind of, vandalism. Twenty years ago, William Dean 
Howells found in London gentle _reproaches at those 
American millionaires who did not hesitate to take to 
pieces an old fifteenth-century English house and trans- 
port it to America. But to-day there is a newer vandalism 
which takes Piccadilly Circus and fills it with whirling 
electric signs; which unblushingly fills cinema palaces in 
Cairo and Belgrade and Budapest and Bombay and 
Rangoon and Cape Town, with mobs to see the machine- 
made comedies and “feature reels” of Hollywood. 


Bur the map, the nice map, is not to blame! Maps can 
show not only the spread of the beneficent milch cow, but 
they can show persistence in variation also as well; that 
is, they can if we let them. In a few years from now— 
not yet, the time is not quite ripe in our consciousness—I 
think, if I live in luck, I may, just for a “flyer,”’ place the 
bugle to my lips and call, somewhere in the United States, 
a nation-wide conference of Americans on minding our 
own damned business. Will anybody come? 
JOURNEYMAN. 


bE ERSP LO (LHR, EDITORS: 


OUR LOANS TO THE ALLIES. 


Sirs: You will receive so many responses to Mr. Record’s 
queries in your issue of 18 October, that one letter more or 
less will be a negligible addition to the list, so I shall venture 
to trespass briefly upon your time. 

I, for one, am very glad Mr. Record has shown how easy 
it will be for those countries owing the United States to evade 
those economic laws which have made many of us doubt that 
we shall ever get back the wealth taken from us in taxes for 
the purpose of underwriting the laudable attempt to “make 
the world safe for democracy” and several other incidentals, 
which, though they were not specifically promised, we certainly 
have got a plenty. For I am certain that few of us ar2 
accustomed to analyse problems of this nature into their ulti- 
mate factors; and, in the case in point, though most of your 
readers doubtless agree with the position taken in your edi- 
torial, they might find it difficult to justify their belief if 
called upon to do so. Mr. Record’s statement of the sub- 
stance of your argument was correct, hence it is unnecessary 
for me to restate it. 

It appears to me that his assumption concerning the method 
by which England could repay her debt by a mere purchase of 
exchange against the merchants and bankers of the United 
States must be granted; and this granted, there is nothing, 
as he insinuates, to prevent a repetition of the transaction 
until, in the course of fifty years the whole amount would be 
paid. But it seems to me that in addition to the several ques- 
tions he asks, designed to clarify the method by which this 
transaction could be consummated, he might well have asked 
one more; and had he done so I doubt very much that 
he would have gone farther into the matter. He says, “The 
[British] Treasury would then go into the open market and 
buy exchange on the United States, which I understand to 
be debts due to English banks and merchants from banks and 
merchants in the United States.” Now, had he gone on to 
ask how it happens that banks and merchants of this country 
owe those of England such debts, also how, when they are 
taken up by the British Government and utilized as he 
suggests, others would be conveniently owing so that the 
transaction might be repeated next year and the next; and 
had he given this query as complete an analysis as that to 
which he subjected the other questions he raised in his 
letter; then he would, it seems to me, have answered his 
own objection to your position. 
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For it should be obvious that the only way in which mer- 
chants and bankers of this country become indebted to those 
of any other country is by an exchange of goods in which 
they import more values than they export, the debt incurred 
being merely the measure of this difference in value; so that 
the condition Mr. Record postulates as effective in freeing 
us from the exactions of the laws of exchange in the liquida- 
tion of this debt is seen to be wholly the result of the opera- 
tion of these very laws. To make this clear, let us suppose 
that X of New York exports $760,000 worth of goods to 
England, and Y of Manchester ships one million. dollars 
worth to this country. As a result of this transaction there 
is a debt of $240,000 available to purchase by the British 
Government for liquidation of its debt to this Government. 
Multiply this transaction by one hundred thousand and there 
will be sufficient available debt to make the yearly payment 
Mr. Record suggests. But in what respect would the effect 
of this transaction differ from that brought about by an 
exchange of goods of equal value by these merchants, supple- 
mented by a direct exportation by the British Government 
to ours of goods to the same amount as the difference assumed 
in this transaction? I am, etc., 


Marathon, Massachusetts. jp KEreEy, 


A SLIGHT INCONSISTENCY. 


Sirs: I have just received a copy of the Freeman of 23 
August, and was somewhat puzzled at reading the communi- 
cation of Mr. E. Dana Durand, Chief of the Eastern European 
Division of the Department of Commerce. Dr. Durand asserts 
that the German and British capitalists are dissatisfied with 
the attitude of the Soviet Government; and this is quite true. 
Russia is one of the very few countries in the world that 
do not provide a free field for exploitation by predatory 
seekers after monopoly and privilege. However, Mr. Du- 
rand seems to me to muddle up his argument rather hopelessly 
by including in his letter a quotation from a speech delivered 
by his chief, Mr. Hoover. Our Secretary of Commerce, in a 
burst of patriotic romanticism, remarked that “an appeal to 
us based upon the greed of American concessionaires will 
not carry far either, because we as a people can not approve of 
anyone (Americans or otherwise) exploiting the Russian 
people.” 

Now it would seem that there is just a little inconsistency 
between Mr. Durand’s picture of the Soviet Government as a 
pertinacious enemy of foreign monopolists and Mr. Hoover’s 
strangely fantastic conception of the Bolsheviki trying to lure 
foreign concessionaires into their domain and being spurned 
by the high moral sense of the American people. Readers of 
the Freeman will probably realize that Mr. Durand’s view is 
the realistic one, while Mr. Hoover is simply obeying a very 
strong Anglo-Saxon impulse in trying to give a moral ration- 
alization to a policy that is dictated purely by motives of 
acquisitive greed. I am, etc., 


Moscow. A. C. FREEMAN. 


WHAT THE CO-OPERATIVES ARE DOING. 


Sirs: Your editorial in the Freeman of 25 October, “The 
Failure of a Theory,” states some truths which radicals may 
well take to heart. Had you been present at the three-day 
congress of the Co-operative League just held at Chicago, 
you would have found further confirmation for your convic- 
tions. Consumers’ co-operative societies with a combined 
membership of seven hundred thousand householders were 
represented by delegates at this convention. Representatives 
of labour-unions, welfare organizations, thousands of farm- 
ers’ co-operative marketing organizations came as fraternal 
delegates; and all sat in at the feast. 

We learned from some of the farmers’ delegates that the 
innumerable little farmers’ co-operative organizations (and 
many that are very powerful) are now rapidly federating into 
State-wide and larger associations, and are doing a combined 
annual business of five billion dollars; that the Non-Partisan 
League is of practically no direct value to the farmers; that 
the much vaunted co-operative marketing programme of the 
bureaucratic American Farm Bureau Federation (with its 
political affiliations) has accomplished almost nothing. We 
heard the funeral orations of the last remaining fake co- 
operatives of the country. We saw two or three powerful co- 
operative units finally compose their differences with the 
National movement and come up to affiliate with the Co- 
operative League, thus creating for the first time in its history, 
a complete solidarity of the consumers’ movement of the 
United States. We saw the radical city co-operators and the 
radical farmers united on a programme which bodes ill for 
the special interests that now fatten upon both; and most 
important of all, we heard during those sessions none of the 


old-fashioned oratory, saw no flag-waving, but were given a 
world of information by a group of men and women who are 
hard at work (and successfully) running the people’s busi- 
ness under the people’s direction and to the people’s advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Daniel Hoan, Mayor of Milwaukee, reported for the 
co-operative housing association of that city which is now 
engaged in building one thousand homes for workers. The 
title to these homes will remain in the hands of the associa- 
tion, the tenants obtaining a ninety-nine year lease. Thus all 
speculation in land-values is eliminated and any unearned in- 
crement goes to the entire community, 

The Franklin Co-operative Creamery of Minneapolis re- 
ported its progress during its eighteen months of existence, 
It now distributes milk and butter to more than 30,000 fam- 
ilies, 6000 of which are shareholders. This creamery is now 
doing an annual business of a million and a half dollars, Its 
directors are all young men, many of them under thirty. This 
fall and winter an evening school is being held for the hun- 
dreds of creamery-workers and wagon-drivers employed; the 
technique of the business is studied and the basic economic 
laws underlying our industrial order are carefully examined. 
Attendance is voluntary; yet not a single employee misses 
these classes! The manager of the Co-operative Cafeteria in 
New York gave a remarkable report. .Two co-operative whole- 
sales rendered an accounting of their activities. Scores of 
stores, bakeries, laundries, credit-unions, and schools were 
well represented. Mr. Warren Stone and Mr. Walter McCaleb 
reported for the Co-operative Bank of Cleveland which in two 
years has grown to an institution capitalized at $19 million, 
and is fathering dozens of other labour and co-operative banks 
throughout the country. I am, etc., 


New York City. Cepric Lone. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SELF-INTEREST. 


Sirs: During the last twenty-five years I have often driven 
on hot summer days along the pike that runs from Columbia, 
Tennessee, south-east toward Lewisburg. Beyond the last 
Negro cabin on the outskirts of Columbia it is only a few 
moments’ drive to the place that belonged to Lem Padgett, 
for twenty years congressman from that district. Back from 
the pike and over a hill in the horse-lot slips the white lane, 
up another hill to an enclosed green space where the Pad- 
gett house is almost hidden by the trees. The place is to-day 
just as it was twenty years ago. I remember in the early 
years how moved I was by the fact that a congressman actu- 
ally lived in that house, and how impressed I was by my 
grandfather’s admiration of the man. 

This year I visited again the farm on the Lewisburg Piice, 
but this time Lem Padgett was dead. He had died on the day 
before the primaries, but he had won the nomination; the 
whole country-side, quite unmoved by progressive Northern 
opinion that Padgett was a mediocre man and a mere politi- 
cian, voting for the man whom they had kept at Washington 
for so long. 

One day during my visit, as we drove past the Padgett 
house, my aunt said, “Everybody loved Lem Padgett. He was 
such a good man.” 

Later I talked politics with my uncle who, like every other 
man in that country, is as interested in politics as his wife 
is in chickens. I asked him how Padgett had succeeded in 
keeping his seat for so long, when the life of most of his 
colleagues in the House was so short. My uncle replied that 
Padgett never drifted away from the folks at home, that he 
knew them, and that he always looked out for their interests 
in Washington, particularly in the way of getting jobs for 
them. As an instance of Padgett’s activity in getting what- 
ever he could for his constituents, my uncle said that Colum- 
bia had one of the first rural mail-delivery systems. 

This concept, that the function of political government is 
to provide direct benefits to individuals, is despicable to 
the good progressive or liberal. Government has become to 
him something apart, something valuable in itself, something 
transcendentally beneficial, and the procuring of direct bene- 
fits by a representative to the members of his constituency is 
a matter for condemnation. There is, however, it seems to 
me, a singular likeness between this primitive political philoso- 
phy of self-interest and the supposedly more advanced phil- 
osophy which claims that government has no place except as 
an administrative arrangement for the economic machine. In 
each case government is superfluous save as it directly and 
tangibly benefits the individual. The complex artificialities of 
reform and progressivism come after the simple, common- 
sense method of self-interest fails to provide direct benefits 
in sufficient abundance, partly because those benefits have been 
negotiated into the hands of a few individuals. The return to 
the simple philosophy of self-interest, fortified, to be sure, by 
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experience and knowledge, usually comes after the ephemeral 
reform-bubble has been burst. 

When, however, a stage in economic development has been 
partially skipped, as in Russia, individuals and communities 
are able to make an immediate psychological transition from 
the earlier common-sense philosophy to the later. Perhaps 
our comparatively undeveloped agricultural communities will 
likewise skip the complications of reform, progressivism, soci- 
alism. Certainly Lem Padgett and other politicians of his 
kind have delayed the era of reform by their ability to pro- 
cure direct benefits and to distribute them widely. Partly as 
a result of this fact, these communities may step from one 
simplicity to the other without the intermediate phases. Radi- 
calism is often merely the move back from the bypath to the 
main road. Thus we discover how close is simplicity to 
sophistication, naiveté to cynicism. I am, etc., 

New York City. ELIZABETH JOAN GALLOWAY. 


BOOKS. 
PRIMITIVE CULTURE. 


AMONG modern anthropologists, Dr. Goldenweiser 
is the most aberrant representative of the American 
school. With all who have sat at Professor Boas’s 
feet, he shares historical-mindedness, and a critical 
attitude towards hypothetical schemes that never- 
theless does not preclude a live interest in prob- 
lems. What distinguishes him from his compeers 
is the preponderating importance he attaches to 
matters of pure theory, his insatiable craving for 
discussion of methods and principles. He is the 
philosopher of Américan anthropology; and by an 
inevitable negative correlation, he is less solicitous 
than others about the details of ethnography or the 
precise sequences of culture-history. In the light 
of his professional past, the first general work from 
his pen’ comes as a distinct surprise. The imme- 
diate impression that one receives in reading the initial 
chapters is one of self-restraint. There are no elab- 
orate arguments on the place of anthropology among 
the branches of knowledge, no attempts to define in 
abstract terms the methodology of physical and histor- 
ical science or to expound the law of causality in its 
applications to anthropological data. Instead, the author 
begins with five synthetic sketches of tribes illustrating 
as many diverse phases of primitive culture; and in 
the following chapters, too, where the main depart- 
ments of culture are treated separately, there is such an 
abundance of concrete material that the general reader 
is in no danger of being wearied by flights into the 
empyrean of speculation. Moreover, the descriptive 
passages, apart from the wallowing in the details of 
Kwakiutl woodwork, reveal a deftness of touch 
that will render this Introduction as _ interesting 
to the general reader as to our college students, whose 
salient characteristics certainly do not include an abid- 
ing interest in abstract thought. 

However, it must not be assumed that Dr. Golden- 
weiser has changed his skin overnight. His com- 
mendable zeal in presenting concrete evidence does not 
imply that he has turned ethnographer or culture- 
historian. From the point of view of these worthies he 
often displays towards certain of their values a cava- 
lier indifference that would impress them as shocking. 
The misnomer, “Early Civilization,” is in a way indica- 
tive of his attitude; for the book does not deal with 
ancient Egypt, Crete or Babylonia, but with nearly 
or quite contemporaneous primitive cultures, which by 
a strange contradictio in adjecto are casually referred 
to not only as early but even as prehistoric. 

In one instance a stricter regard for ethnography 
would have preserved the author from an egregious 


Early Civilization: an Introduction to Anthropology.’’ Alexander 
ae Goldenweiser. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00 and $3.00 
edition. ‘ 


blunder. He is trying to explain why the Chukchi have 
domesticated reindeer, while the Eskimo, in similar geo- 
graphical conditions, lack any domesticated species ex- 
cept the dog. The general explanation that the Chuk- 
chi were favoured by contact with tribes who practised 
domestication, is unexceptionable; but his method of 
envisaging the process is, to put it mildly, extraordinary. 
The Chukchi are represented as living in proximity with 
the Tungus (who incidentally are not a “Turkish” peo- 
ple) ; and by watching them use horses, their eastern 
neighbours are said to have conceived the idea of 
domesticating the reindeer. Now, there are horse- 
raising Tungus, but members of this widespread tribe, 
and precisely those living near the Chukchi, breed rein- 
deer. Dr. Goldenweiser knows this as well as any- 
body, but the fact is not alive in his consciousness. 
Hence he does not suggest with Laufer and von 
Schrenk that the Chukchi originally derived their stock 
of reindeer in the domesticated state from the Tungus; 
nor does he even advance the less probable hypothesis 
that they went through the arduous process of domes- 
tication by imitating their neighbours as reindeer- 
breeders; but that the horse of the Tungus, rather than 
the reindeer, stimulated the Chukchi to go and do 
likewise. 

It is true that this kind of Homeric snore is unique, 
and that generally Dr. Goldenweiser is free from any 
but those minor inaccuracies which are inevitable in a 
work of such wide scope. However, my point is not 
that he is guilty of inaccuracy, but that his initial orien- 
tation is not that of the culture-historian; hence it is 
perhaps better brought out by citing statements that 
correspond strictly to the facts. In describing the com- 
plex economic life of Uganda, the author tells us that 
“maize is perhaps the principal staple food, but plantain 
trees are also cultivated on a large scale.’ What he 
fails to explain is that maize is an introduced plant, 
unknown in Africa prior to the discovery of America, 
and that the plantain belongs to the banana genus, 
which according to Werth is one of the very first 
plants to be cultivated by mankind. Similarly, few 
of Dr. Goldenweiser’s colleagues would refrain from 
correlating the economic specialization observed in East 
Africa with the juxtaposition of two distinct groups, 
the aboriginal peasantry and the pastoral invaders. 
Again, when he rejects Rivers’s theory that successive 
waves of immigration account for the diversity of 
Australian burial-methods, he rests his case on proper 
enough abstract grounds, where an ethnographically- 
minded critic would have shown that such diversity in 
the disposal of corpses is by no means a rare phenome- 
non. Once more, to preclude misunderstanding, it is 
not a case of ignorance; the facts are known, but they 
do not spontaneously associate themselves with the 
same context, as in the minds of other anthropologists. 

All this is offered not in a spirit of disparagement 
but by way of defining with precision the nature of a 
highly creditable achievement, which both the title and 
the ample presentation of detail might lead one to look 
for in the strictly historical field. Dr. Goldenweiser 
is never so happy as when he soars in the realm of 
ideas; and it is natural that he should attain his finest 
results when on the plane of theory pure and simple. 
Here we may distinguish between the popularization 
of conceptions generally held in this country and the 
exposition of views that are peculiarly the author’s; 
and in both cases he has scored some veritable tri- 
umphs. For example, the chapter on Art brings out 
the main problems with rare lucidity, conciseness and 
wealth of illustration; and the first chapter on Society 
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is almost a model of elegant sketching. No man could 
maintain so high a level of excellence throughout the 
whole domain of a vast subject, and it is small wonder 
if Dr. Goldenweiser falters in the course of his 
pilgrimage ; yet on almost every topic he not merely sets 
forth the approved position of modern investigators, 
but succeeds in giving his statement some individual 
twist. Only the impeccably orthodox but drearily per- 
functory discussion of racial differences betokens 
unfathomable boredom in the writing; and in several 
places the author falls prey to an inexplicable fit of 
indolence. Why, for example, such baffling brevity 
in the discussion of Elliot Smith and Grabner? The 
curt dismissal of the former’s scheme savours of dog- 
matism, however much one might be inclined to concur 
in the judgment if based on sustained argument. Simi- 
larly, it is far from clear why the author, who is known 
to have thought long and deeply on the question of 
political organization, allows a purely descriptive state- 
ment of South Australian conditions to usurp the space 
that might have been much more reasonably allotted 
to any one of half a dozen genuine problems. 

Dr. Goldenweiser’s individual interpretations are 
naturally scattered throughout the volume. Some of 
these will prove especially enlightening to the laity. 
He shares with Dr. Marett the merit of having em- 
phatically proved that primitive peoples possess a very 
considerable body of empirical knowledge, however 
they may go astray in their philosophizing. His dis- 
criminating appreciation of “savage” man from this 
angle, merits close attention. On the other hand, I do 
not feel that in the section on Invention, he does justice 
to primitive mentality. Precisely because the stimuli 
to bold innovation were few and the obstacles, social 
no less than intellectual, plentiful, the merit of the 
aboriginal and prehistoric creator of new values appears 
in a proportionately more favourable light, as the geog- 
rapher Ratzel has shown; but the pages devoted to 
this topic are in other respects highly satisfactory, 
- shedding an unaccustomed light on the mental opera- 
tions involved in an addition to culture. 

In my opinion, however, Dr. Goldenweiser is at his 
best when engaged in the congenial task of appraising 
the writers who have dealt theoretically with the psyche 
of primitive peoples—Spencer, Frazer, Wundt, Durk- 
heim, Lévy-Bruhl, and Freud. The assortment may 
seem strangely eclectic; and Frazer, the mere scholar, 
certainly cuts an odd figure in this company of think- 
ers. But though some might wish to see a partial 
change of the list, the superlative manner in which 
Dr. Goldenweiser acquits himself of his task silences 
stricture. On this side of the Atlantic, such “higher 
criticism” as he here offers is a rare phenomenon. We 
are accustomed to the disciple’s servility, the partisan’s 
bias, the novice’s contempt for the past; seldom are 
we favoured with that serene appreciation, that genuine 
desire to penetrate to the core of a writer’s system, 
which is here manifested. Dr. Goldenweiser has read 
and re-read his authors until all sorts of hidden aspects 
come to light, and he awards praise or blame without 
fear or favour. Thus his comments on Spencer and 
Wundt reveal unexpectedly attractive features, and 
may be hailed as promising rudiments of a prospective 
history of anthropology. What is more, these critiques, 
especially those of Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl, go far 
beyond the requisites of ordinary criticism, they cul- 
minate in an independent elucidation of the subject. 
We leave them, not with that sense of futility which 
accompanies absorption in purely controversial dialec- 


tics, but with a positive enrichment of our understand- 
ing of the primitive mind. 

It is impossible to forbear calling attention to a dis- 
tinctive feature of another kind. Dr. Goldenweiser 
is a man steeped in the traditions of Continental cul- 
ture, and the fact asserts itself quite spontaneously and 
unobtrusively throughout the volume, Not every 
anthropologist can refer with such easy familiarity to 
“Peer Gynt” and Klinger’s “Beethoven,” or make 
esoteric references to Heine’s poetry. The book pos- 
sesses in eminent degree the quality of distinction, and 
it will help to add that distinction to the science of 
man. Rosert H. Lowre, 


THE ORTHODOX VIEWPOINT. 

TuHose who delight in narratives of naval exploits, and 
those who hold opinions concerning the relation of naval 
power to the expansion of nations, will find much to in- 
terest them in “Admirals of the Caribbean.”* After an 
opening chapter summarizing the voyages of the early 
navigators, there are separate chapters on the expeditions 
of Sir Francis Drake, Sir Henry Morgan, Admirals de 
Pointis and du Casse, Admiral Vernon and Lord Rodney. 
Since four of these chapters had been written separately 
for historical publications, each had to contain such intro- 
ductory matter as would enable it to stand alone, and not 
all of this has been removed in combining them; so there 
is some repetition. The chapter on Drake is an example; 
it is interesting, but is simply an enlargement upon points 
made in the first chapter. That on Morgan is very lively. 
It contains copious quotations from a seventeenth-century 
account written by one John Exquemelin, a follower of 
Morgan, and supposedly a Hollander. Mr. Hart does 
well to let us have some of the colour of a buccaneer’s 
tale free from that squeamishness towards telling what 
actually happened, and that tendency to sugar-coat facts 
and excuse conduct, which taint modern works. The 
trustworthiness of Exquemelin’s account has been ques- 
tioned, but the evidence seems to show him to be right 
in the main, though wrong in some details. In its revela- 
tions of brutality, it makes a penny-dreadful seem pale, 
but it brings to us a wish for a similarly frank account 
of the “glorious achievements” of all heroes. It might 
teach us that Synge wrote more than an Irish comedy 
when he wrote “The Playboy of the Western World.” 

The final paragraph of the chapter spoils the fresh 
candour that had given such life to the narrative. Mr. 
Hart says of Morgan, “A pirate he certainly was not”; 
but in, saying it he shows too strict a regard for legal 
technicalities. Allowing for exaggeration due to Exque- 
melin’s prejudice, one can not but realize from what he 
says that Morgan was, in every way except that he held 
a royal commission, a pirate of a most bloodthirsty nature. 
Historians make a mistake when they take a jurist’s atti- 
tude; it is their mission to present things as they are, not 
as they are labelled. One is disappointed by such a pass- 
age, because the author had been so refreshingly out- 
spoken concerning Drake and Hawkins, in styling them 
pioneers in the trade of legalized or commissioned piracy. 

The chapters on the other seamen are really accounts 
of naval expeditions in warfare, so they have not the 
spirit of adventure that is found in those on the buc- 
caneers proper. They do, however, fulfill the purpose of 
the book; which is to give us an account of the decline 
of the power of Spain in the Caribbean, and of the rise 
of the power of England. One would like to see the story 
carried farther and treated from another point of view, 
that of a history of the imperialistic spirit. Mr. Hart 
says that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries all na- 
tions competing for booty were equally guilty; and the 
same is true of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Why can not we have so candid a narrative of present-day 
voyages, not of daring admirals, but of beneficent 
financiers? JoserH L. Tynan. 


1**Admirals of the Caribbean.” 
Houghton Mifflin Company, $3.00. 
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A LIFE OF EDWARD MACDOWELL. 

AN impartial, discriminating, and sober book about Mac- 
Dowell and his place in our music, is much to be desired 
and might be of valuable service to our art. Mr. Porte, * 
unfortunately, has not written such a book. It would 
have to be, in the first place, accurate, and Mr. Porte, 
for example, translates Stimmen und Partitur (“parts and 
score”) as “tune and scores,” and finds the Indian Suite 
“full of vast tonalities.” It should also be well written, 
and here is Mr. Porte’s way of writing: ‘“‘The death of 
MacDowell completed the blow which his failing brain- 
power had dealt to American music and his many sym- 
pathizers, between two and three years before.” But 
these matters seem trivial beside the importance to such a 
book of the qualities of discrimination and discernment. 

MacDowell has suffered severely from exaggerated 
praise, from estimates lacking the sense of proportion, 
such as mar even Mr. Lawrence Gilman’s “Edward Mac- 
Dowell”—still the best book on its subject, though pub- 
lished nearly twenty years ago in the “Living Masters of 
Music” series. When Mr. Porte without a qualm applies 
such a phrase as “supreme effort of genius” to the Keltic 
Sonata, and compares it to the Appassionata Sonata of 
Beethoven, with no apparent consciousness that he is 
handling high explosives, one gives up hope of his being 
even aware of such subtle, controversial, and vitally im- 
portant matters as MacDowell’s relation to the kind of 
nationalism that is now threatening our native music with 
suicide by asphyxiation. A discerning critic might 
illumine this dark corner of our minds. MacDowell’s 
telegram to a conductor (was it Anton Seidl?) objecting 
in principle to “all-American” concerts, and withdrawing 
one of his own pieces from such a programme, was per- 
haps quixotic (and therein highly characteristic and 
endearing) but not for that any the less sound and fine, and 
one of the most inspiring gestures ever made by an 
American artist. But these things hardly fall within Mr. 
Porte’s vision. If he had any esthetic insight at all, he 
would hardly remark five times in the course of a short 
book, and as if he were paying a high compliment, that 
MacDowell’s “graduations of tone range from pppp to 
ffff-’ Here he stumbles, without recognizing in it an 
indication of weakness rather than of strength, on that 
curious recourse from music to literature which is one 
of MacDowell’s stigmata, and which made him plaster 
his scores with freakish directions like “coaxingly,” “wist- 
fully,” “with barbaric energy,” and even twist the con- 
ventional Italian into such knots as “con enfasi sonisur- 
ata.” Mr. Porte forgets that Tschaikowsky, who uses 
only three f’s, is hardly inferior to MacDowell in force; 
that Beethoven and Brahms get on with two; and that 
Bach scraped along somehow with only one. But it is 
idle to expect Mr. Porte to split such hairs. He is a 
simple writer who does his best according to his lights, 
and points out conscientiously such undeniable truths as 
that “‘From a Log Cabin’ (con profondo espressione) 
should be played with great expression.” 

DANIEL GrEGorY Mason. 


A STUDY IN CONTRADICTIONS. 


In this series of essays on Modern English Statesmen,’ 
however laudable the aim of the author may be, his tech- 
nique of approach is hardly sound. His theme he announces 
as “statesmanship,” yet the only definition he vouchsafes 
is implicit rather than explicit. A statesman is concerned 
with the good of the country as a whole, is a “judicial 
administrator.” According to this conception of a states- 
man, the men whom he so labels in his title prove to be 
mere politicians and “very interested partisans.” Crom- 
well, the Pitts and Burke he condemns, but approves 
Disraeli and Robert Walpole. 

Again, in a book of this kind it.is only natural to try to 
discern the author’s fundamental social creed. A healthy 
dislike of the imperialism and of the undue regard for 


trade which built up the British Empire, appears on the 
1“Edward MacDowell.” John F. Porte. New York: FE. P. Dutton & 


fee s4-50. 
2“Modern English Statesmen.” G. R. Stirling Taylor. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.75. 


surface to be the one criterion employed consistently 
throughout the book. Yet it is difficult to see how any 
reading of the facts could make Disraeli into aught but 
an imperialist. The author defends Strafford and Disraeli 
because of their interest in the poor; exempts Walpole 
from criticism for his lack of interest in social legislation 
because it was not a matter in which his age was con- 
cerned; and yet condemns Cromwell, who preceded Wal- 
pole, for his failure to put through such laws. The interest 
which the author displays in the “poor” is evidently 
philanthropic; he speaks of the “inquisitorial Insurance 
Act,” and praises Disraeli for opposition to the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. The animus of this last is, of course, 
the author’s dislike of the middle-class Cobden and Bright. 
He vilifies Burke because of his sentimental regard for 
Marie Antoinette, approves the Stuarts, and commends 
Disraeli because he had “looked to the monarchy with a 
longing that it might be strengthened to protect the people 
against the oligarchy of the rich.” It was vulgar for 
the new middle class to become rich through the acquisi- 
tion of church-lands or colonial lands; but to remain rich 
through long tenure of manorial lands was gentlemanly 
and a natural thing. In the case of Walpole, for example, 
it produced the “honest Norfolk squire” who had “the 
healthy mind which thinks rightly without always knowing 
rie 

Turning to his judgment of personalities, one has no 
less difficulty in discerning what, in the author’s view, 
are the eternal verities of character. Thus Burke is made 
out a despicable character because of his sentimentalism 
and over-emotionalism, while the admirable Disraeli was 
“a mass of sympathetic emotions and sentimental passions 
and not a cynic at all.’ The author’s method of inter- 
preting character is also at times too much dependent on 
the theory of the inheritability of acquired characteristics 
to be quite scientifically sound. The Pitts, to whom he 
attributes sufficient sins of their own, are damned for 
those of their grandfather, Diamond Pitt, and Robert 
Walpole is interpreted in the light of the writings of his 
son. 

Indeed, obvious readings of character are often missed 
entirely by the author, so intent does he appear to be on 
disagreement. The brilliance and extreme sophistication of 
Disraeli, which made him a clever administrator, are 
evidently not perceived; yet this is the key to his idealistic 
novels on the one hand, and on the other to his pragmatic 
handling of political situations. Again, “Cromwell suc- 
ceeded where Strafford failed. The fact that the one 
owned Charles Stuart for his master and the other looked 
to Parliament is of comparatively small importance as 
a matter of political science.” That last statement shows 
the author’s lack of understanding of Strafford’s character 
as statesman. The tragedy of Strafford’s life lay just 
there; that in a parliamentary age he used autocratic 
methods and looked to the king for his master. Had he 
lived a hundred years earlier, he probably would have been 
acclaimed, certainly not beheaded. 

Quite frankly, as this extract shows, the author’s 
sense of history seems to be lacking; in some cases his 
actual knowledge also. If he but looked on the Middle 
Ages with the same distrustful eyes that he very properly 
turns on the modern era, he might pierce below the 
glamour that they hold for him. He extols the democratic 
institutions of medizvalism, perhaps not realizing that the 
Witanagemot of the early days was superseded by feu- 
dalism, and that this same medizval feudalism was what 
the French Revolution was seeking to overturn. 

In dealing with disputed interpretations of history, it is 
rather the accepted method to cite authorities, to give 
quotations, to relate pertinent incidents. This point of 
etiquette has been omitted for the most part (though a 
notable exception is the arraignment of the younger Pitt 
and the summary of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels). The 
author is a historiographer, and has small use for the race 
of musty historians. I do not champion the ideas that he 


| seeks to discredit, but I do champion the art which can 


take the opposite side of an accepted historical concept 
and, line upon line, build up so consistent a view of the 
case that the reader is at least impressed, if not put on 
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the road to conviction. It must be remarked that Mr. 
Strachey’s type of biographical work has set a super-excel- 
lent model for us. 

Lois G. SUTHERLAND SPEAR. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE fertile soil of satire which Laurids Bruun turned up in 
“Yan Zanten’s Happy Days” does not yield quite so lavishly 
in “The Promised Isle.”* The author has attempted to dupli- 
cate his bumper crop, but the rust of the obvious has blighted 
the green shoots of fancy, and the field is scarcely worth 
harvesting. Mr. Bruun and his translator will have to learn 
the wisdom of rotation, or else let the field lie fallow for a 
time. “The Promised Isle” is of the same pattern as “Van 
Zanten’s Happy Days,” but the rather insipid burlesque lacks 
subtlety. To be sure, there is an undercurrent of social 
criticism, and some shrewd comment on human nature, but 
these features—while frequently amusing—are not sufficient 
to carry the book along at the pace which satire demands. 
Le B: 


THE experimental attempts of some of the younger and more 
daring creators of fiction in England to remake the art in 
their own image are yielding some highly interesting work. 
Even when the results are not as brilliant as the conception, 
the significance of such stimulating and pioneering work calls 
for emphasis. The wish to make fiction a more plastic form, 
modelled more closely to the complex forms of modern life 
and responsive to every shade of feeling, is broadening the 
field in which are to be counted such skilled artists as Miss 
Sinclair and Miss Kaye-Smith. ‘“Privilege,”? by Michael Sad- 
leir, belongs notably in this class of work. Here is a story 
which, in the author’s phrase, has been “written up” to the 
high level of its own emotionalism, in “a fastidious and pur- 
posely rhythmic prose.” The effect is vivid, high-strung, and 
intensely swift. The talk is inescapably brilliant; the manner 
is brittle and impatient; but there are no lazy loose-ends and 
no stodgy passages in the narrative. Mr. Sadleir sets the 
pace; if the reader lags behind it is manifestly no concern of 
his. Miss Virginia Woolf, in “Monday or Tuesday,’ dis- 
closes the same philosophy and an even greater impatience. 
Her success is qualified, however, by the fact that the initial 
semblance of great brilliance is too much paraded. “The 
bitterness of her tone was like lemon on cold steel”’—this 
phrase from one of the stories applies not inaptly to the 
author. Yet, when one comes to analyse them, one begins 
to wonder whether such bright threads of phrasing really 
are a part of the fabric at all; perhaps they are merely ravel- 
lings. At times, Miss Woolf’s stories seem to be made up 
of nothing else. 1s: 13, 


DoustLess the high moral tone of “Heart, a Schoolboy’s 
Journal’ has, in the familiar advertising-phrase, commended 
it to a generation of users. Yet, turning the pages of an 
attractive new edition of this Italian favourite as translated 
by Isabel F. Hapgood, one finds it much too palpably sweet- 
ened. If the youth of sunny Italy are as thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of sweetness and light as this book would 
seem to indicate, where did Garibaldi recruit his followers? 
Possibly some of the effect of Sunday-school exaltation is 
due to the translator, for it is unlikely that the work of 
Edmondo de Amicis runs quite so parallel to the paler doc- 
trines of mollycoddle ethics. The youthful hero of the nar- 
rative goes about with never a chip, but with something 
suspiciously like wings, on his shoulders. It is a far cry from 
“Heart, a Schoolboy’s Journal” to “Tom Brown’s School 
Days,” with which it has been compared. There is no pap 
in Tom Brown; none of the angelic tone of such passages 
as this: “I will begin this very day; I will apply myself to 
my studies, like Stardi, with clenched fists and set teeth. I 
will set about it with all the strength of my will and my 
heart. I will conquer my drowsiness in the evening. I will 
come down promptly in the morning, I will cudgel my brains 
without ceasing, I will punish my laziness without mercy. I 
will toil, suffer, even to the extent of making myself ill; but 
I will put a stop, once for all, to this aimless life, which is 
degrading me and causing sorrow to others. Courage! to 
work! To work with all my soul, and all my nerves. To 
work, which will restore to me sweet rest, pleasing games, 


1“The Promised Isle.’ Laurids Bruun. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.00. 
eae Michael Sadleir. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
2.00. 


*“Monday or Tuesday.” Virginia Woolf. New York: Harcourt, 
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cheerful meals! To work, which will give me back again 
the kindly smile of my teacher, the blezsed kiss of my 
father.” After a prolonged reading of such soul-probing, 
one is ready for “The Real Diary of a Real Boy” as an 


antidote. 
Leb 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


One of the most amusing spectacles presented by this age 
of high eccentricity, is that of a magistrate sitting solemnly 
upon the question whether the “Satyricon” of Petronius 
Arbiter is fit for general circulation. Somehow this per- 
formance seems to me peculiarly to epitomize and embody 
the great general movement to extend the standards of 
morality to cover and control the practice of the arts. 
Such a movement, if given a free run, always manages to 
wind itself up in some especially conspicuous and exquisite 
absurdity like this, always manages to make itself openly 
and manifestly ridiculous; and thus it is that we get a 
respite from its hectorings and are preserved from its 
worst consequences. Because it always does work out that 
way, it never seemed to me to be worth opposing; or 
rather, I should say, opposition never seemed the best or 
most effective way to defeat it. There is something in 
the saying that the best way to nullify a bad law is to 
enforce it; and similarly the best way with those who wish 
to purify and moralize our practice of the arts, or who 
wish to regulate and supervise our practice of the indi- 
vidual life, is simply to let them do it, or even surrepti- 
tiously to abet and encourage them. It is never long be- 
fore their superzealousness carries them into such ab- 
surdities that the collective common sense and collective 
humour of the people spontaneously rise up against them 
and laugh them off their little stage. 


THE reasons why this movement is so active just now, 
why morality is so much on the rampage at this particular 
moment, are quite clear. The fact is as nearly absolute 
as any fact can be in this world of relativities, that ob- 
scenity in literature, whether real or alleged, never cor- 
rupted or depraved anybody. If it be real, the normal . 
person is bored and repelled by it; if it be supposititious, 
the normal person accepts it in a normal fashion and 
suffers no harm. Mr. Egan, in his admirable literary 
autobiography, has described most excellently the opera- 
tion of the normal mind upon a book which is supposed 
to be very bad, and which the careful morality-mongers 
take great pains to “keep out of the hands of the young’— 
the “Confessions” of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. What really 
corrupts and depraves people is the economic system under 
which we live; the system that divides our society into 
two classes, a monopolizing and exploiting class and a 
propertyless dependent class. This is what so largely in 
both classes, warps and twists the natural mind and the 
natural instincts, the dispositions and desires, out of sem- 
blance to their original pattern. But it would never do for 
the morality-mongers to say this, even if they were aware 
of it; and most of them do not know enough to be aware 
of it. 


THis system has ‘lately had a tremendous shaking; and 
we have seen how frantically and insistently the politicians 
of our race have had to invoke a specious morality to 
bolster their efforts to uphold it. Morality, idealism, right- 
eousness, religion, have all been thrown like a smoke- 
screen or like a distorting mist, around the startling naked- 
ness of this economic system. The example was conta- 
gious; those matters became at once the affair of the 
moment, they touched and quickened a zeal that is at all 
times easy to stir up. Hence we had everywhere an 
irruption of the insane passion for regulation. The mor- 
ality-mongers, sociologists, uplifters, reformers, editors, 
preachers, lecturers, forthwith began to make a great 
fuss about drinking; a great fuss about obscenity in art 
and letters; a great fuss about “irregularities” in sex- 
relations; a great fuss. about dress, dancing, moving pic- 
tures, and the like. The direct and general effect of all 
this was, obviously, an enormous adventitious aid to the 
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politicians and to the supporters of privilege. It tended 
to divert attention from the real major source of moral 
and social corruption—the system of economic exploita- 
tion of one class by another—and scatter it around among 
a multitude of things which are in their nature inert or 
indifferent. It strikes me, therefore, as much more to the 
point that we should all now clearly see the nature and 
genesis of this movement, than that we should undertake 
to combat it without getting its bearing upon the economic 
system which lies behind it. 


Ir I were a magistrate, which God forbid! and had to 
deal with the “Satyricon,” I should hand down an opinion 
such as I can somehow imagine Gaynor handing down in 
his days on the bench—Gaynor, great man that he was, in 
his devotion to Don Quixote and Benvenuto Cellini! I 
should rule that the “Satyricon” was not interesting and 
therefore could not do any harm; and hence that it might 
be freely published, because no one would bother his head 
about it for any length of time. The “Satyricon” really is 
a pretty tedious business, and its so-called pornography is 
dullest of all. If the youth of the land, which the morality- 
monger is always most gratuitously trying to protect, is 
already so far gone as to be endangered by the “Satyri- 
con,” there is not enough salvage in it to make the sup- 
pression of the book worth while; and I should set this 
forth explicitly in my judicial decision. I should also fully 
exonerate Mr. Cabell’s “Jurgen” and Mr. Joyce’s “Ulys- 
ses,” on precisely the same grounds, and let them go forth 
as the free merchandise of any publisher who wished to 
put them on the market. 


I say this on the strength of having put in about an hour 
apiece on these literary efforts, which, with the best will 
in the world, was all that I could manage. I tackled 
“Ulysses” only the other day; and I know to a certainty 
that no sane man could have written the book, because no 
sane man could possibly stay awake while he did it. 
Moreover, no sane man can read it—really read it—be- 
cause he can not keep his mind on it; there is nothing 
for him to keep his mind on. The thing simply can not be 
done; it defies any power of concentration that can be 
mustered. Such pages as I read are pure echolalia; they 
read precisely like a stenographic report of the outpour- 
ings of excited imbeciles. This being the case, their 
pornography is negligible. Indeed, the volume’s morbid 
prepossession and preoccupation with all manner of filthi- 
ness is so intense and so repulsive that I can not imagine 
any person being injured by it. The fuss which the 
morality-mongers have made over this book and over 
“Jurgen” have created some curiosity about them, and 
very possibly this curiosity might induce a normal-minded 
young person to take a chance on either or on both; but 
it would not last long, for neither of them—as far.as I 
could get with them at least, which was to the very limit 
of my endurance—has any essential interest. 


THERE is a standard by which such matters may be judged, 
although one could perhaps hardly expect the magistrates, 
and certainly not the morality-mongers, to accept it. That 
standard is the one set by the canons of good art. It does 
not follow that a work which does not conform to this 
standard should be censored or suppressed as harmful. 
By no means; let it alone and it will suppress itself, and 
do as little harm on its way to extinction as “Ulysses” or 
“Jurgen.” Works which do not conform to this standard 
can not hurt anybody, and those which do conform to it, 
will not. In respect of these matters, the primary canon 
of good art, the first condition put upon a story-teller (and 
it is the only one of which I shall now speak), is objec- 
tivity, absolute disinterestedness. No one, I think, will 
pretend that our general morality is much impaired by 
what, for some absurd reason, we call the “innocent in- 
decencies” of children. On the contrary, indeed, they are 
accepted by sensible persons as quite as interesting and 
amusing as anything else that children do. Why is this? 
Simply because children, in ‘their sincere practice of the 
individual life, are absolutely objective; the plain natural 
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truth of things, the natural basis of fact, serves them for 
one order of observation quite as well as for another. 
When they lose this objectivity and become to any degree 
preoccupied with their “states of the soul,” their ventures 
in indecency affect one differently; and just so it is with 
writers. 


It is not, I think, generally understood how delicate an 
art writing is, and how difficult, how nearly impossible, it 
is to avoid giving out through one’s writing a clear and 
correct impression of one’s own essential character. If 
a writer fails for one moment within himself in the right 
moral relation to his subject, the relation of pure objec- 
tivity, it will inevitably by some sort of osmosis, come out 
in his writing. If he permits himself even a momentary 
prepossession with filth or obscenity, he can not disguise 
it; his readers, even if they be inexperienced, will in- 
stantly detect it. I do not know precisely how it gets itself 
communicated, but it always does. So delicate a matter 
this is, so evanescent its shade and colour, that I have 
often said that if one man wrote ten pages, and then 
another man wrote the same ten pages word for word 
after him, the impressions communicated to the reader 
would be as different as the men were different. This is 
of course an exaggeration; but experienced and sensitive 
literary men will bear me out that it is not as great an 
exaggeration as might be supposed. Here, then, is the 
test that I would suggest applying in such cases as it is 
thought desirable to deal at all with what we modestly 
term “the obscene” in literature. 


To take a conspicuous example, there is not a line of 
Rabelais that I can not read with an elevated and edifying 
delight. Never for one moment does he fail in an objec- 
tivity that is exuberant, gigantic, buoyant, stupendous. 
Never for the fraction of a moment does he turn a jaun- 
diced and introspective eye upon the “states of his soul”; 
there are too many other things more interesting, and he 
is too busy pointing them out and telling his own picked 
and chosen audience about them. “Most noble and illus- 
trious drinkers!” is his first jovial cry, “and you, thrice 
precious pockified blades! for to you and none other do 
I dedicate my writings.’ There is his consistent tone 
throughout, his instinct towards the spirits who by favour 
of circumstances so largely see the plain natural truth of 
things, and see it simply, naturally and without sophisti- 
cation; which the moralized and institutionalized and phar- 
isaical can not do. It may be an improper thing to say, 
but I never read this dedication of Rabelais without re- 
calling the words of that other colossal spirit who told 
the moralized and regular and sophisticated people of his 
day that the very publicans and harlots go into the King- 
dom of Heaven before you—and how well, after all, these 
clear-eyed people did seem to understand him, on the 
whole! 


I woutp put Rabelais into the hands of all—young men 
and maidens, old men and children—and cheerfully take 
a chance on their deterioration. I would right joyfully. 
endow the schools and colleges of the land with my glo- 
rious old friend Humphrey Clinker, a copy apiece for 
each pupil all round. I would give readings from him 
in young ladies’ seminaries—even of Matt Bramble’s en- 
counter with the quack at Bath, and of Humphrey’s first 
appearance as postillion—and let my audience bear witness 
with their hands upon their hearts, of how much they 
felt themselves debauched by it. But the prurient, sub- 
jective, introspective writing, so much of which is under 
discussion at the present time, I can not read even to 
myself, not because it is indecent, but because it is dull, 
dreary, squalid, uninteresting, hideous. My own experience 
and feelings lead me therefore to suggest that since our 
society has been trying so long and with so little success 
to deal with these matters by statutory law, we give up 
that method and try instead the application of the canons 
of literary art. Let us try suspending the sanctions of 
morality, for a change, and substitute the sanctions of 
taste. 
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“<Tf you were to take off your top hat, tortorse-rimmed eyeglasses and frock 
coat, and go out in your shirt-sleeves,’’ said a brilliant young editor to 
; & : 
us ‘‘you would attain the desired double circulation by Christmas.”’ 


He spoke metaphorically. Nobody on the FreEMAN admits publicly that he 
owns any of the insignia of rank and culture mentioned by our friend the 
editor. What the editor meant is what we have already said and reiterated: 
that the public should know that the FREEMAN is more truly a paper for the 
masses than for those aloof groups which arrogate to themselves the custo- 
dianship of culture, such groups as are wrongly denominated znte//igentsia. 


The FReEMAN is not intended particularly for intellectual Bourbons or for 
any cult of pretenders, learned, libertarian or revolutionary. It is not written 
at an impossible elevation for irreconcilable pedants any more than it is pa- 
tronizingly written down to the supposed low intelligence of the large mass. 
It despises the attitude of newspapers which, hoping thereby to become pop- 
ular, vulgarize and debase whatever they touch by trying to find something 
lower than the lowest common denominator. The FREEMAN recognizes no 
double standard: what is good for its editors is good for its readers. 


Once in a while a subscriber plaintively asks us not to print so many Latin, 
French and other foreign expressions or quotations. Why not? Because 
some meritorious citizens are willing to begin and end with the English lan- 
guage, shall there be no more cakes and ale? Gott so// hiiten 2? 


If we owned a top hat, frock coat and tortoise-rimmed glasses we would keep 
right on wearing them. We have a memory of a candidate for the Govern- 
orship of New York being defeated because of the State-wide reverberation 
of one faux pas: on a warm evening during the campaign, at a meeting on 
the Bowery, he took off his coat and addressed the electors in his shirt-sleeves. 


If it had been one of their Bowery fellow-citizens they would not have minded, 
but they resented an act which they interpreted as a cheap bid for camaraderie 
which the candidate would not have allowed himself on Murray Hill. 


To sum up in a rather Irish way: we don’t own a top hat, frock coat and 
tortoise-rimmed glasses, but we won’t take them off. The Freeman without 
scare-heads and comic “‘strips’’ may look forbidding, but a short acquaintance 
dispels misapprehensions. We challenge those who think the Freeman is 
“highbrow’’ to try sample copies on their janitor, policeman or mayor. They 
are as likely to understand and appreciate it as a university professor or a 
senator. ‘They may be driven to the dictionary oftener, but what of it? So 
much the better. 


1 See last week’s Freeman, p, 210. 
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